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Leadership wants to reduce the block vote as poll reveals fBlai r’sjjdea I fighter 
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move to 
cut union 
power 


ANTHONY BEVINS 
CHRIS BLACKHURST 
and BARRIE CLEMENT 

The Labour leadership is planning fur- 
ther cuts in the trade-union block vote 
at conference, giving it a minority say 
in party policy after the next election. 

The controversial proposal, which 
is bound to aggravate union sensitiv- 
ities ahead of a difficult Labour con- 
ference week in Blackpool, emerged 
from an Independent poll of candidates 
chosen to fight key winnable seats at 
the next general election. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
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Class war erupts after 
—attack' orTBiair " 
Old tactics save the 
new party 
Candidates want to 
loosen union ties 
Page 2 
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. ' candidates - 90 per cent - said they 
felt the unions’ conference block vote 
should be reduced from the present 
50-50 share with delegates. 

But The Independent then discov- 
; ered that they were echoing the “line” 
V . from in ternal brie ting? for Candida tes. 
FaithftiUy marching to the headquar- 
ters tune, the candidates exposed 
. plans that have not been so firmly pul 
in public before. 

.As the party leadership and the 
. '' r unions yesterday necolial ed the agen- 
da for the hard week ahead, much- 
predicted union rebellions were re- 
ceding - although trouble could still 
loom”ou trade-union rights, railway 
renalionalisation and child benefit, 

Where unions have resisted Tony 
Blairs line, the leader’s emissaries have 
managed to fudge the sensitive issues. 
Union leaders, for instance, refused to 
budge over their insistence that there 
should be effective rights from day one 
of employment 

Bu t the actual phrase “day one was 
excised from the resolution. Instead, 
the bis unions agreed that protection 
should be granted to workers “re- 


gardless of . . . length of service." But 
the unions' sensitivity about their link 
with the party is raw after hints, on the 
fringe of this month’s TUC conference, 
that it could be severed completely. 

Bill Morris of the Transport and 
General Workers' Union said yester- 
day that he would be “prepared to die” 
for the link with the party, “not just 
fight for it”. Warnings also came from 
the right of the union movement with 
Ken Jackson, general secretary of the 
ultra-loyalist Amalgamated Engi- 
neering and Electrical Union, declar- 
ing that the relationship between 
parly and affiliates was in the “correct 
balance”, and warning against careless 
talk. 

“The Labour Party is our party too” 
he said, “we gave birth to iL Hundreds 
of thousands of ordinary trade union- 
ists like those in the AEEU stood by 
it during the dark and difficult days.” 

John Prescott, Labour’s dep'uty 
leader, told BBC television’s On the 
Record that the union link was guar- 
anteed by the party constitution. But 
he then added: “Thai doesn't mean it 
slays the same.” Asked whether there 
would a further cut in the block vote 
- already sliced back from 90 per cent, 
to 70 per cent, to the present 50 per 
cent - Mr Prescott said: “I don’t think 
it’s a static situation. It isn’t in con- 
crete.” 

The latest official policy statement 
on the matter, from 1993, says that 
once individual parly membership ex- 
ceeded 300,000, as h now does, the bal- 
ance of conference power should be 
changed “until the figure of 50-50 is 
reached". There is no mention of fur- 
ther change, and the results of the In- 
dependent poll expose the first 
officially backed signal of change to 
come. 

Forty-two of Labour's key candi- 
dates answered the telephone poll, rep- 
resenting almost half the S7 marginal 
seats Labour believes it must win to 
gain power. 

Of those interviewed, 38 said the 
union vote should be curbed, three said 
“no", and one said “possibly." Show- 
ing singular unanimity on the covert 
headquarters line, most said they 
wanted the process of greater de- 
mocrausation, started under John 
Smith and accelerated under Tony 
Blair, to continue. 

On another sensitive area that has 



been concentrating leadership and 
union minds in the run-up to this 
week's pre-election conference - the 
continued provision of the universal 
state pension - 83 per cent of the can- 
didates said it should remain. 

The discipline of the candidates also 
extended to a one-note song on the 


minimum wage, socialism, and pro- 
portional representation - with an 
overwhelming majority refusing to 
give a figure, backing democratic 
socialism, and backing the leader- 
ship line on a referendum for voting 
reform. 

Mr Blairs leadership speech to- 


morrow was already being trailed in 
Blackpool last night. On the unions, 
it was said, he will argue that after 17 
years’ Tbry confrontation, the world 
bad to move on from the division be- 
tween public and private, bosses 
and workers, to maximise the business 
potential of all the people. 
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Crash secret 

The Tornado fighter which 
crashed in Blackpool may have 
been involved in secret testing 
of stealth technology'. Page 7 

Reining in drugs 

The racing village of Lam- 
bourn, in Berkshire, has become 
the unlikely setting for large- 
scale drugs raids. Page 2 

Taxing time for Clark© 

Kenneth Clarke was accused of 
making a fresh gaffe over tax- 
ation bv admitting the Tones 
misted voters at the last electron 
over tax cuts. Page 4 

Veiled new world 

Women in the Afghan capital. 
Kabul, woke up lo find the 
whole culture of their city had 
changed overnight following 
the Taksban takeover of the cap- 
ital. 11 

History destroyed 

Oneof the most important arr 
efraeo logical discoveries found 

in Britain this century is being 
destroyed in preparation for 
gravel extraction. 

Polluters’ peril 

Tomorrow sees the dawn of a 
" tax which will make pol- 
g more expensive and job 
*>>hi cheaper. **““ * 


Netanyahu and Arafat 
will meet, says Clinton 


PATRICK COCKBURN 
Jerusalem 

President Bill Clinton said yes- 
terday that Benjamin Netan- 
yahu, the Israeli prime minister, 
and Yasser Arafat, the chairman 
of the FLO, will meet tomorrow 
in Washin gton to discuss the cri- 
sis which has led to deaths of 59 
Palestinians and 14 Israelis in 
the last week. 

Mr Clinton said: “The loss of 
life and the tragedy of the vio- 
lence in the Middle East this 
week have been a terrible de- 
velopment for the Israeli and 
Palestinian people.” He Kitted 
that both Israeli and Palestin- 
ian leaders were concerned 
about the way events had spun 
rail of control. 

President Mubarak of Egypt 
and King Hussein of Jordan have 
also been invited to the summit, 
though Egypt had delayed its re- 
sponse because it had wished to 
hold its own meeting in Cairo. 
Israel expects the meetings to 
continue into Wednesday. 


inside 


Can the White 
House save the 
peace process from 
destruction? 
Pages 8*9 
. Leading article 
Page 13 
Letters 
Pam 13 


But Israeli and Palestinian 
leaders made dear yesterday 
how far they are from any 
agreement two days before they 
meet in Washington- Mr Ne- 
tanyahu says the tunnel in 
Jer usale m, the opening of which 


don’t know', would you tear 
down the Washington Monu- 
ment or stop the Vietnam 
memorial if samebodv says they 
have a problem with it-” Pales- 
tinian leaders insist that the tun- 


nel must be dosed. It was re- 
opened yesterday under tight 
protection from Israeli police 
and troops. 

Emphasising that there is no 
understanding about what is to 
be discussed at the summit to- 
morrow. an Israeli official said: 
“There is onJy an understand- 
ing that we are going to Wash- 
ington.” Palestinian leaders said 
they did not want to attend a 
meeting which did not lead to 
Israel implementing the Oslo 
accords, including withdrawal 
from Hebron. 

Rejecting any compromise, 
David Bar-Dan, a senior aide of 
the prime minister, said that Is- 
rael might have to reconsider 
withdrawing from Hebron in the 
fight of last week’s violence. He 
said that Israel might also think 
about disarming 30,000 Pales- 
tinian police, an act which 
would certainly provoke a war. 

Mr Arafat is eager for Pres- 
ident Mubarak and King Hus- 
sein to attend the summit to put 
extra pressure on Mr Netan- 



, He is also nervous that the 
leli leader will make concil- 
iatory statements but in practice 
refuse to implement the pea] 
accords. Five weeks from 
presidential election, Mr 
ton is unlikely to pul heavy [ 
sure on Mr Netanyahu, 
White House officials are 
ported privately to blame 
lor provoking the present c 
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evealed: 
A new model 
candidate 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

She is aged 40 to 44. is or was 
a teacher and is awfully proud 
of the way her school per- 
formed in the national league 
tables. Articulate, serious and 
earnest, she is a practising 
Christian, has strong family 
values and is a firm believer in 
law and order. 

Deeply committed to im- 
proving the lot of her local com- 
munity, she sits on the town 
council and devotes a large 
portion of her life to helping 
others. Small talk is not some- 
thing die revels in. preferring in- 
stead to discuss how best former 
industrial sites can be regener- 
ated and new jobs created. 

Ambitious and competitive, 
she seems to enjoy matching the 
exacting standards of govern- 
ment initiatives like the Citizen’s 
Charter and the Ofsled in- 
spectors. Tough and uncom- 
promising, this thoroughly 
modern figure makes little at- 
tempt to disguise her contempt 
for the left, proclaiming her 
public stance against its sacred 
icons like Arthur ScargjU. 

On her future bangs the fate 
of Tony Blair and his efforts to 
revitalise Labour. She is not a 
Tbry but you could be forgiven 
for thinking so. In short, she is 
the archetypal candidate se- 
lected by Labour to fight its key 
seats at the next general elec- 
tion. 

A study of Labour’s Key 
Seat Candidate Profiles by 
The Independent reveals the re- 
markably similar make-up of 
those in which the party has en- 
trusted its fate. Of the" 87 seats 
in the guide, identified by 
Labour as the ones they must 
win, over half have gone to 
women, mostly in the 40 to 44 
age group. 

The changing face of Labour 
is clearly marked: no miners or 
former miners are on the list, no 


factory-workers, nobody about 
whom it could be " safely 
said they once got their hands 
dirty. 

Gone is the stereotype im- 
ages of working-class Labour 
MPs with rough-hewn hands 
and broad, regional accents. A 
process that has been apparent 
in the last few general elections 
has moved up another gear 
this time round. Accountants, 
lawyers, management consul- 
tants, economists, full-time po- 
litical activists, will, if the 
present opinion polls are cor- 
rect, be on their way to the 
House of Commons. Modesty 
is not a premium. Lynda Dark 
QC is described as “the most se- 
nior woman in practice al the 
Scottish Bar". 

Ordinary Dennis Skinner will 
find hims elf more outnumbered 
than ever, by people like Sally 
Keeblc, standing in Northamp- 
ton North, who tells how, as 
head of communications for the 
GMB union, she helped “shed 
its cloth-cap image". 

Ms Keeble is typical of the 
few who list trade-union in- 
volvement. No shop stewards or, 
heaven forbid, flying pickets, 
here but media and political ad- 
visors. She could be joined on 
the Labour benches by Siobhain 
McDonagh from Mitcham and 
Morden, whose entry relates 
how she made “a widely publi- 
cised speech attacking Arthur 
ScargHl’s attempt to re-open the 
Clause IV debate at the 1995 
Labour conference." 

They could find themselves 
rubbing shoulder pads with Liz 
Blackman from E rewash. Ms 
Blackman is head of the upper 
school at B ram cole Park. Com- 
prehensive, which she declares, 
“achieves some of the best 
results in Derbyshire.” 

Ms Blackman is among nine 
of the “key candidates" to men- 
tion how they have been asso- 
ciated with schools with good 
exam or Ofsted results. 
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Labour in Blackpool: Aides of Tory and Labour leaders trade insults on origins of the species 


Attack on Blair starts class war 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 


Class warfare broke out be- 
tween Labour and the Tbnes on 
the eve of Labour’s party con- 
ference yesterday, after the 
Conservative Party chairman, 
Brian Mawhinney, made a 
barbed remark contrasting the 


social backgrounds of Tony 
Blair and John Major. 

In an clear reference to Mr 
Major’s background in Brixton, 
Mr Mawhinney said that while 
the Prime Minister was at case 
with trade union members. Mr 
Blair appeared to be uncom- 


fortable. The point was pushed 
further yesterday with a report 
that the Tories were setting 
their sights on Mr Blair's “sil- 
ver spoon” background: a Scot- 
tish public school and a career 
at the Bar. No reference was 
made to Mr Major’s old theme 
that the Tories had created a 
classless society. 

However, a senior Conserv- 
ative “strategist'’ was quoted as 
saying: “Blair has never done a 
proper job in his life. Mr Ma- 
jor had to work his way up from 
the bottom.” 

The suggestion that barristers 
do not do a proper job of work 


wffl dismay the many lawyers cm 
the Conservative benches of tbe 
Commons, and Labour was in- 
censed by the “snide” remark. 

One senior Labour figure 
said Mr Major had left school 
with two O-levels, he had been 
unemployed at a time when 
there was full employment, and 
he then had to work hard to get 
a job at ail. A leadership source 
added: “He may be the boy 
from Bason, but it is the boys 
in the boardrooms of die pri- 
vatised utilities who love him 
best.” 

It was left to John Prescott, 
the deputy Labour leader, to 


suggest that notions of class 
were outdated. He said that 
Labour wanted to persuade 
everyone, from whatever back- 
ground, that it was concerned 
with all their aspirations and 
hopes. 

He told John Hmnphzys, on 
BBC Television ’s On the Recant 
“Labour seems to be, and calls 
itself, a working-class party. 1 
had a discussion with you abont 
whether I live a mid die -d ass 
style or working class. It seems 
as if Labour wanted, in indus- 
try, to represent those people up 
to the land of foreman class, 
then, after that, we were noth- 


ing to do with them.” Mr 
Prescott said it was pity that 
Labcc^ had only won half of the 
votes of the working class in the 

last election, would be very 
nice if we got the 100 per cent," 

However, be added: “Labour 
has to be about the aspirations 
of -people, to be concerned 
about their future. We have to 
seek to represent the many, not 
the few.” 

In the same way. Labour 
had to reach out to the business 
community - going beyond its 
traditional role as being the par- 
ty of the trades unions. 

Reflecting a line that will be 


Labour 


candidates 
opt for 
loosening 


union ties 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 


The overwhelming majority of 


candidates chosen bv Labour to 
fichl its key seals in tne next pen- 


fight its key seals in the next gen- 
eral election and who took part 
in a survey by The Independent, 
believe the party’s links with 
trade unions should be loosened 
still further. 

Ninety per cent of those 
asked if the unions' block vote 
at the annual party conference 
should be reduced replied that 
it should. Forty-two of Labour’s 




telephone poll, representing 
almost half the 87 constituen- 
cies Labour believes it must win. 

In what must be music to the 
Labour leadership’s ears, after 
the recent furore over reported 
suggestions from a front- 
bencher at the TUC in Black- 
pool that the union links were 
to be cut, 38 said the union vote 
should be curbed, three said 
“no" and one said, “possibly.” 

Showing a remarkable degree 
of unanimity aver something 
that is not party policy and is 
highly-contentious, most said 
they wanted the process of 
greater democratisation, start- 
ed under John Smith and ac- 
celerated under Tony Blair, to 
continue. Ashok Kumar, stand- 
ing for Mid dlesbo rough South 
and East Cleveland, said the 
union votes, “ought to be grad- 
ually reduced further”. 

Sandra Obsorne, the would- 
be MP for Ayr, said the em- 
phasis now was on “individual 
participation". Several echoed 
her view, pointing to the on- 
going increase in individual 
membership as the reason for 
the erosion of union power. 
Chris Ruane, the prospective 




Under coven Tony Blair, the Labour leader, sheltering: from stormy weathbr In Blackpool yesterday 
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member for Vale of Clwyd, 
maintained: “The biggest im- 
petus wifi come from new mem- 
bership. The link will be 
reviewed but we should ac- 
knowledge our trade union 
background. We need consul- 
tation not confrontation.” 

That stress on the need for 
dialogue and the underlying 
worry over the sensitivity of sev- 
ering age-old roots, was appar- 
ent in several answers. Most, 
though, were agreed: as far as 
the scrapping of the block vote 
is concerned, it is not a question 
of if but when. David Taylor, try- 
ing to win North-West Leices- 


tershire, said: “The trend to- 
wards one member one vote is 
unstoppable and I support tins.” 
Elizabeth Blackman, standing in 
Erewash. said: “Inevitably there 
will be change in that direction. 
1 do not think it will be 
stopped.” 

Perhaps anticipating storms 
ahead, several turned the tables 
on tiie unions, arguing they 
have been at the forefront of the 
push for change. Sylvia Heal, 
hoping to represent Halesowen 
and Rowley Regis, said: “Maty 
of the trade unions were ahead 
of the party in encouraging 
members to vote individually. 


That is a good thing which will 
continue.” Gisela Stuart, from 
Edgbaston, justified the fur- 
ther diminishing of the union 
hold: “There have been various 
changes with the trade unions 
and they are changing." 

On another area, bound to 
pose problems for a future 
Labour administration - the 
continued provision of the uni- 
versal state pension - 83 per 
cent said it should remain but 
many went out of their way to 
add the system needed review- 
ing. Betty Wiliams, chosen for 
Convty, said: “"You can’t 
promise what you can’t deliver. 


We might have a few shocks' 
once we’re in." Fourteen per 
cent of respondents were less 
committal, saying the pension 
should not automatically be 
continued. 

The adherence of the Labour 
leader to socialism has been an 
issue in the last few weeks. 
The party’s key candidates who 
were surveyed, virtually all sang 
the same tune. Asked if they 
were socialists, 92 per cent said 
they were. Many said they were 
“democratic socialists" while 
others said they adhered to the 
socialism as enshrined in the 
new dause 4. Tiro passed on the 


question and one avoided a di- 
rect answer, saying he was a 
member of the Labour Party 
who believed in social justice 
and equality of opportunity. 

Predicting the top rate of tax 
under a future Labour govern- 
ment saw them run for cover. 
Ninety-five per cent said they 
were unable to suggest a top 
rate should be. It was an issue 
that would be decided when 
Labour gets into power and de- 
pended on the economic cir- 
cumstances at that time. 


■ Research by Sam Coates, Andrew 
Osborn and Ben Summers 


C&G Mortgage 
Rate Change 


Notice to borrowers 



Old tactics save 
the party’s 
slick new image 


Union 

leader 

sounds 

warning 


COUN BROWN 
and BARRIE CLEMENT 


Under the terms of our Mortgage Price Promise, 
C&G mortgage rates are being reduced from 
1 October 1996 by 0.05% per annum. 


Loans made since 9 September 1996 already benefit 
from this lower rate. 


Details have been sent to customers who require 
written notice under the terms of their mortgage. 


This notice does not apply to mortgages with a fixed 
or capped interest rate. 


Our next Price Promise review is on 15 October 1996. 
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We’re run to make you richer f 
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TTie New Labour leadership last 
night used old Labour tactics to 
ensure that Ibny Blair avoids 
defeat and preseats a united 
front to voters this week. 

Mr Blair will use high tech and 
videos, including personal en- 
dorsements from supporters in 
a move borrowed from the De- 
mocrats, but old-style deals 
avoided embarrassment over 
I pensions, employment rights 
! and child benefit. 

Labour leaders spent the 
weekend thrashing out a com- 
promise with the unions to 
promise a full review of the pen- 
sioners’ demands by a com- 
mission, with the promise of a 
voice for the pensioners’ group. 

The breakthrough came in a 
late-night call on Saturday by 
Gordon Brown, the Shadow 
Chancellor, to Lord (Jack) 
Jones, the 83-year-old former 
union power broker from the 
Wilson era. Lord Jones, a lead- 
ing campaigner for pensioners' 
rights, accepted the deaL 

The com p r om ise failed to win 
over the fiery Lady Castle, the 
battling former cabinet minis- 
ter, who is planning to go ahead 
with an appeal to the conference 

to overturn the leadership's 
stance. However, the leadership 
was confident that the com- 
promise would hold. 

Dennis Skinner, a left-winger 
who opposed the move on the 
NEC, complained that the re- 
view did not specify the reslora- 

ti§a of the link with earnings. 
/The party leadership also 
hard in hotel rooms to 
EL_d-off union pressure to com- 
Labour to a restore full 


rights from the first day of em- 
ployment. Roger Lyons, the 
leader of the MSF manufac- 
turing union, claimed victory af- 
ter winning acceptance by the 
NEC for a lengthy motion, in- 
cluding a commitment for rights 
“to all employees regardless of 
hours worked, length of service 
or form of contract". 

A senior NEC member said: 
“The key question is whether it 
allows workers to take em- 
ployers to an industrial tribunal 
from day one. This does not do 
that." 

David H31, Labour's chief 
communications officer, said a 
separate reference in the mo- 
tion to review by the House of 
Lords left the issue open. The 
Law Lords are considering re- 
ducing from two years to one 
year the limit for the imple- 
mentation of employees’ 
rights. It is expected that 
Labour will adopt the out- 
come as its policy. 

The leadership is confident 
that this week wll see a show 
of unity in the party, and sup- 
port for Mr Blair’s modernising 
strategy, in spite of the anger felt 
by some union leaders at his use 
of the TUC conference to get 
across the message that Labour 
would not be in hock to the 
unions. “There is a real will to 
win around Blackpool. You can 
sense it m the air," said one 
NEC member. 

The party leadership will be 
fielding John Prescott, the 
deputy leader, for a morale- 
boostiiffiralfy on Wednesday be- 
fore the difficult votes on 
pensions. The votes on rights at 
work will come today in a de- 
bate on the stakeholder econ- 
omy. 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 


The leader of Labour’s most 
loyal affiliate yesterday warned 
Tony Blair against breaking the 
link between the party and 
unions and urged him to dismiss 
the shadow minister responsi- 
ble for floating the idea. 

On the eve of the Last party 
conference before the general 
election, Ken Jackson, the in- 
creasingly outspoken rightwing 
General Secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering and Elec- 
trical Union, told the Labour 
leadership: “It is not the unions 
that ought to be dropped by 
Labour. What needs to be 
dropped are careless words and 
careless shadow ministers.” 

Stephen Byers, a Labour em- 
ployment spokesman, is alleged 
to nave suggested that the par- 
ty and unions go their separate 
ways at a dinner with journal- 
ists during the TUC Congress 
earlier this month. 

Mr Jackson’s comments were 
echoed from the left by Lew 
Adams, leader of AsJef, the train 
drivers' union. 

“We are not going away, 
whethe r or not our rebellious 
offspring in the political wing of 
the movement try to disown 
their parenthood," he said. 

Writing in the latest issue of 
his union's Locomotive Journal 
he reminded Mr Blair that 
many of the workers who were 
recently on strike at London 
Underground would be out 
canvassing for Labour. Mr Jack- 
son also accused the Labour 
leader of allowing “idle specu- 
lation” about whether Labour 
was serious about restoring em- 
ployment rights. 


significant shorts 


Fbur terrorist 
suspectsto 


face trial drugs'^ 


pounded hard during the 
week, Nfr Prescott said; “fit my 
life as a trade union official, I 
used to negotiate with em- 
ployers constantly and I bad an 
interest in the prosperity of the 
companies that I was involved 


Four men charged with ter- 
rorist offences will appear in 
court today, following pol** 


SS'CSi-— a- 


conspiring to cause at 

sion likely to endange 
whim serious damage 


to endanger life or 

K< SS'offic 1 als said the 


. “But weV tended to give the 
impression that we are the 
Labour Party, but not thebusi- 
nessparty. 

“wbaf we’ve got to do is per- 
haps reach out a bit more and 
say we’re as interested in part- 
nership with trade unions and, 
indeed, business for the creation 
Of wealth." . . . 


Sisef&gB'gr- 

Airways apprentice engineer. of 

Ibe charges came on Sat- OBM* b 


urday, the day after the fifth 
man held by police, Shane _ 


heroin worth £5 -5m, seven ki- 
los of cocaine worth £ lm and 


O’Neal, 23 -the brother of 50foJosori 
susoected terrorist Diannuid worth £5m. 


50 kilos of amphetamines 


O’Neal, who was shot dead 
in last Monday’s police oper- 
ation -was freed on police 


bafl. Three of the four men - i 

detained at addresses in hip+l-gpeCO 

mersmitb and Fulham, ® *■ ■* 

London. Michael car smasn 


Two die in car 


were detainee at aaart=e>»» j 
H ammer smith and Fulham, 
west London. Michael 


P hillip s was arrested in a raid 
on a house in Crawley, West 
Sussex. The men will appear 
at the high-security Belmaish 
magistrates’ court, in south- 
east London. 


TWo men were killed when 
their sports car smashed into 
a wall at high speed early 


yesterday. 

The victims, aged 18 and 


25, were in a Mazda MX5 car 
which sped down a dead-end 


Briton charged Berkshire, 

with murder said:^The car completely de- 


A Briton is to appear in court molisbed a lamp-post before 


in Malaysia on a charge d! 
kidnapping and murdering a 
young couple and disposing 
of their bodies, the Foreign 
Office said yesterday. 

If found guilty. Ian Daniel 
MflJer will face the death 
penalty. 

Miller, 46, who has been 
working in Malaysia for the 
past year, has been charged 
along with a Filipino col- 


hitting the wall so they must 
have been going at some 
speed." 

Accident investigators 
were examining the scene 
and the wreckage. 

The two men have not yet 
been formally identified, and 
police have not ruled out the 
possibility that the car had 
been stolen. 


league, Rikason Alip Piblani, 
34. The two men, wno were 


34. The two men, who were 
charged on the island of 
I -abiTan, will appear in court 
for a preliminary hearing to- 
day. They are accused of 
trilling Erwin Harina, 26, and 
Jocelyn Dumpor, a Filipino 


Rain brings 
road chaos 


Jocelyn Dumpor, a Filipino 
couple, at a house on Lab in 


Heavy rain and high winds 
brought flooding which 
caused chaos in same parts of 


a house on Labuan the country yesterday. 


between 19 May 19 and 14 


The worst affected areas 


June 14. Neither man has en- after as much as three inches 


tered a plea to the charges. 


Boy dies in 
kart tragedy 


A seven-year-old boy died 
yesterday after being in- 
volved in a karting tragedy. 


of rain on Saturday night 
were the North West, Wales, 
and Cumbria, where some 
roads were under four feet of 
water and blocked by aban- 
doned cars. Most were later 
reopened. England and 
Wales could expect further 
outbreaks of rain and wind, 
but the situation was expect- 


potice said. The boy, who was ed to improve gradually 


driving a kart at an indoor across the o 

track in Trentham Gardens, London We 

Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire, spokesman, 
was pronounced dead at the 
scene. 

It is believed that a sign. Dpnor 
saying that no one under 16 vXXJtJOC 
is allowed to drive karts, is 
displayed at the track but po- ACvAUX 
lice said they did not yet fWkm 1 

know whether the boy was U-vH.ll 1 

breaking any rules. White-front 

A spokesman for Stafford- making recc 

shire Ambulance Services at their maji 

said it was believed that the ing site, con 

boy “suffered serious injuries Bu t officii 
to his face and head”. He national hes 


across the country, said a 
London Weather Centre 


Geese make 
record time 

from Russia 


White-fronted geese are 
making record early arrivals 
at their major British winter- 
ing site, conservationists say. 

But officials at the site, the 
national headquarters of the 


• • * * ■ — lvi o v/i me 

added that it was not thought Wildfowl and Wetlands Trust 


that any other kart was in- 
volved in the accident and 


at Slimbridge, on the Severn 
Estuary in Gloucestershire, 


the buy had not been trapped are playing down the idea 
ui his kart when paramedics that the visitors are an indi- 


arrived. The Health and 
Safely Executive and Tren- 
tham Gardens have both 
launched investigations. 


Scouts’ island 
to be saved 
from the sea 


cator of a harsh winter 
ahead. The birds' early ar- 
rival is traditionally - but 
wrongly - seen as a harbinger 
of severe weather conditions. 

A spokeswoman said: “The 
birds have just had the ad- 
vantage of strong winds, 
which have assisted their 
‘'•500-mile migration from 
me breeding grounds of 


Emergency wort is to begin bi^^Sl on i 


ISTSSS, toprctfent [he M** S? 22 

bland where Lord Baden- te 


jswssssks. asSr¥==- 

disappearing into 

The eastern shore of rKOrd - 

Brownsea Island, which still 
plays host to Scouts from all 
over Britain and boasts a rare T7U,, 1 

colony of red squirrels, is be- ** OUT ShaTG 
ing eroded at the rate of one T i i • 

metre a year. On the advice U<OtterV Wl 71 
of manne eneineftre vr_ r- v TT 


of marine engineers, the Na- 
tional Thist intends to start 


Four ticket-holders share the 


— liiLviius io start t -7* - 

work on a £250,000 rock bar- £ in fi^,t° lteTy J 3 **!** of 
ner to protect the coastiine ^ganisers of the 

from the increasingly strono Camelot announced. 


ner to protect the coastiine 

Some 10,000 tonnes of 
S e ,s W ' Ube P | =«dbe- 

n«th the sea wall and jetry 
The work musl be done in 
October ns ihere are feiU5 
that the quay might not stir 
v*ve another harsh winter^ 


According to preliminary 
estimates, each of the four 

r5 will receive 

£4657,056. The winning 
numbers were 19, 26, 23 39 
36 «3 1 - TOe bonus bail was 3 
The estimated contribution 
togood causes this week is 
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A tony driver has been 

charged with smuggling 
with a street value of niom* 
John Kelleher, 34, of Wort- 


tr 




property, and with possession foU owed the discovery 

Dovcron a bnry from Calais 
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In a quiet Berkshire village, stable lads fall victim to urban heroin dealers. Jojo Moyes reports 

Racing’s 
heartland 

tries to 

rein in 
the drug 

pushers 

■m. Unhappy vafley: Lamboum, near Newbtay; where police have launched Operation Robin m response to record crime levels associated with heroin abuse Photogaphs: Nicholas Turpin 
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The racing village of Lam- 
bo um, in Berkshire, has become 
the unlikely setting for large- 
scale police raids, following in- 
dications that inner-city drugs 
dealers are targeting the racing 
community. 

The series of raids, code- 
named Operation Robin, are in 
response to a growing heroin 
problem which has led to a reg- 
istered 51 addicts in the 4,000 
strong village, as well as record 
levels of associated crime. 

“We've had two large-scale 
raids involving over 40 police 
. . . We*ve put extra police pa- 
trols out at nights to combat the 
increase [in associated crime] 
and it has to some degree 
stemmed the flow. We will 
stamp it out,” said a police 
spokesman. 

Police will meet racing train- 
ers and parish councillors ear- 
ly in October to discuss the 
problem, which was highlight- 
ed last Thursday when an 
apprentice, jockey, Robert 
Wainwright, 23, was found 
guilty at Reading Crown Court 
of possessing heroin. 

Farther charges of supplying 
heroin, which he admitted, were 
adjourned until 25 October for 
pre-sentence reports to be pre- 
pared. Wainwright, a jockey 
with the Lambourn-based train- 
er Mick Channon, was found 
not guilty of a further charge of 


smoking the drug opium. Ac- 
cording to police, the sudden 
upsurge in hard drug use in the 
sleepy Berkshire village has 
been caused by dealers moving 
in to target the large population 
of young people employed by 
the industry. 

“We’ve noticed a number of 
people moved down from 
places like Liverpool and Man- 
chester where the problem is ap- 
parent all the time. They’ve 
introduced (he problem into our 
area.” said a police spokesman. 

He said that the nearby 
town of Hungerford was expe- 
riencing “nothing like the same 
problem”, fuelling police con- 
cerns that dealers are attracted 
to the racing community be- 
cause of the high proportion of 
young stable lads with a week- 
ly wage to bum. 

“I wouldn't connect it solely 
with racing but it’s a young peo- 
ple's problem, and there are a 
lot of young people mixing in 
pubs in Lamboum. It’s a very 
cosmopolitan population . . . 
you've got Irish lads. Scottish 
lads. Liverpudlian lads.” He 
added that despite the success 
of recent raids, intelligence ser- 
vices bad said there was still a 
problem in the village. 

-< We can base that on a pre- 
vious operation regarding ec- 
stasy, vihich was rife around 18 
months ago. We-had eight dings 


raids in one go. We took out a 
main dealer of ecstasy and a 
couple of local dealers,” be 
said The problem, then sub- 
sided, until police became 
aware that there was a “signif- 
icant problem” with heroin use 
among the 17-25 age group. 

He said the racing industry 
took the problem “very seri- 
ously” and that police had 


privately said to be watching 


licly keen to play down sugges- 
tions that there might be a 
problem. Peter Penfold a Lam- 
bourn parish councillor, said 
that while there was a “core” of 
young people that used drugs in 
Lamboum. “we are advised by 
police that it is no more a 


worked in conjunction with the problem than any other area”. 


Jockey Chib to address H. Train- 
ers and community leaders are 


But suggestions of drug use 
in racing are not new - ana are 


not confined to borse-doping. A 
spokesman for Newmarket po- 
lice said last week that there had 
“always been a bit of a problem” 
and said there was a “sugges- 
tion” that there was “a pre- 
ponderance of drugs in the 
racing fraternity”. One racing 
source said last week that there 
were “always stable lads who 
you knew you could get drugs 
off if you wanted to”. 

He said drug use among lads 
- traditionally amphetamine 


based - occurred mainly be- 
cause of the long, hard hows in- 
volved. “It's pretty exhausting, 
work. In some yards you start 
at 5am, work till midday, Uy and 
get some sleep until 4 then do 
evening stables. 

“At the end of the week 
they've got cash and it’s just a 
relief from what is a fairly mis- 
erable existence. [Lads] all blow 
their money on drink and drugs 
on Fridays and mo& of them are 
penniless by Monday.” he said. 



I ' Sit ' 


On the gaHops at Lamboum: The physical demand s of racing make apprentice jockeys easy targets for hard-drug dealers 


“They're the perfect people to 
aim at.” 

He believed that the problem 
was largely confined to the low- 
er echelons of racing as “very 
few of the jockeys do it since 
drug testing [was introduced].” 

Random testing of jockeys 
began in 1994, after advice 
from police in the Newmarket 
and Lam bo urn areas suggested 
that there might be a drug 
problem. This followed the ar- 
rest in 1993 of the leading jock- 
ey Frankie Dettori, who was 
officially cautioned after being 
found in possession of a 
quantity of cocaine. 

Shortly afterwards, Billy El- 
lison, the stable lad who looked 
after the Grand National win- 
ner Red Rum. claimed he ran 
a drags ring at Newmarket, 
selling amphetamines to a string 
of well-known riders. Accord- 
ing to Ellison, jockeys took the 
drug because it suppressed ap- 
petite, helping them to keep 
their weight down, while giving 
them excess energy. 

Weight and stamina are the 
key issues in racing a more re- 
cent survey of 500 jockeys 
showed that more than 70 per 
cent had attempted to lose 
more than 5 lb in 24 hours and 
that many resorted to drugs, di- 
uretics and slimming pills. 

Following the introduction of 
testing in Britain, two other ap- 


prentice jockeys, Darren Salter 

and Sean McCarthy, have been 
the subject of temporary bans 
following failed drugs tests and, 
according to the source, there 
have been “a lot of changed per- 
sonalities in the weighmg- 
room”. 

In February, still insisting 
that drugs were less of a prob- 
lem in racing than in society at 
large, the Jockey Club launched 
a programme for jockeys on 
drug awareness and a booklet 
produced by the charity Lifeline 
was sent to all apprentice and 
conditional jockeys. 

Police in Lambourn are con- 
fident that they are attacking the 
root of the latest problem. But 
according to the racing source, 
as tong as weight and stamina are 
the key issues in radpg then drug 
abuse will continue. He added: 
“It’s always been there - if it's 
increasing it’s just reflecting the 
rest of society really.” 
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Imagine trying to buy Geldof 

i i nii i becomes 

back your childhood fathers’ 

Earlier this year, however, af- /?Vl o TYiniAn 
ter a 16-year wrangle, he won 1,1 l(Ii I IIJI1II B 

a cntrrt hartlc. entitling him to MT 


STEVE BOGGAN 

In 1964, as the Beatles were be- 
ginning to take the world by 
storm, but before they had be- 
come blessed by wealth, John 
Lennon sang the words: “Can’t 
buy me love.” 

Three decades later, the son 
he walked out on as a five-year- 
old seems to be doing just 
that 

In the absence of the child- 
hood he would have had if his 
father had not abandoned his 
mother. Cynthia, Julian 
Lennon appears to be buying 
one, 

He was unmasked yesterday 
as the secret bidder who land- 
ed a series of lots at a London 
auction of Beatles memorabil- 
ia two weeks ago. And the 
items he bought were particu- 
larly poignant 
First, and perhaps most 
moving, were the scribbled 
notes for the song “Hey Jude”, 
written by Paul McCartney for 
Julian at the tuneof his parents’ 
break-up and originally enti- 
tled, “Hey Jules”. Julian, 33. 
paid £25,000 for the notes as 
part of a £55,000 haul of vic- 
arious memories. 

Among them were a series 
of postcards from around the 
world, originally addressed to 
Julian but lost over the inter- 
vening years. Julian’s manag- 
er, John Cousins, has said that 
Lennon Junior had only a few' 
meeting; with his father and 
just “a few photographs” to- 
getfaerwith him- 
Sad then, that one of the 
postcards, hom Japan, costing 
£4,H0,' should end “Lots of 
love toydu -f God bless! Dad- 
dy,' Yoko and Sean ” 

It has been said that such a 
sense of exclusion led the 
young Julian to embark upon 
his self- destructive period of 



Julian Lennon (above) has to 
conqsete with Beatles fans to 
buy postcards originally sent 
to him by his father (below) 




drinking and drug-taking in 
the 19805- a binge from which 
he has emerged remarkably in- 
tact 

For years, he was also ex- 
chided from his . Other's vast 
wealth, given just £50,000 and 
a SlOO-a-week income. 


Earlier ths year, however, af- 
ter a 16-year wrangle, he won 
a court battle entitling him to 
a £20m share of Lennon’s es- 
timated £250m estate. 

That is making it easy for 
him tojoin Paul McCartney as 
one of the biggest collectors of 
Beatles memorabilia- 
At the London auction, Ju- 
lian - whose own musical ca- 
reer peaked in 1984 with the 
top-10 hit Tbo Late for Good- 
byes” - bought several more 
postcards. 

One, sent from New York in 
1979, signed “love. Dad” and 
costing £3.700, said: “Every 
day in every way I am getting 
better and better.” It advised 
the young Julian that “the 
min d is a muscle and needs to 
be exercised.” 

Julian is understood to be 
enjoying better relations with 
Yoko Obo since she agreed to 
release the money his father 
originally intended for him. 
As executor, she had held it 
bade because of a provision al- 
lowing her to be the judge of 
when he was mature enough to 
receive it. 

And despite the inevitable 
sadness of his childhood, ob- 
serves say Julian had made his 
peace with his father before 
Lennon was shot outside his 
New York apartment in 1980. 

But even in that there is a 
kind of sadness. 

“As a child, John bad been 
abandoned by his mother, who 
just left him for an amt to bring 
up,” said Phflip Norman, au- 
thor of Help! The True Story . of 
the Beatles. “Then, just as he 
was gettii^j to know her, she 
was killed. 

“Exactly the same happened 
with Julian. He and Lennon 
had not been dose foryeais but 
they were really getting there 
when John was murdered.” 



THE INT3EPENBEOT 

• On 7 October we -win be celebratinga decade 
of innovation^ - 10 years doling which 
the Independent has changed the shape of 
quality jouriiafism. V& are marking onr 
birthday with a week full of surprising 
nnprovemorts and inspirations. Make it a date. 


Plans by Bob Geldof to cam- 
paign on behalf of divorced fa- 
thers’ rights to their children 
received backing from pro-fam- 
ily groups today. 

The Live Aid hero said he 
hoped to make the issue his next 
big project, following his acri- 
monious divorce and the con- 
tinuing dispate with his ex-wife, 
Paula Yates, over custody of 
their children. 

The move was welcomed by 
the pressure group Families 
Need Fathers, which said the 
star was just one of many men 
now getting involved in the , 
cause. Campaigners believe the 
law is loaded in favour of the 
wife in custody battles. 

Geldof nut lined his plans in 
an interview before be launched 
a custody battle for his three 
daughters. He fears that Yales 
could be planning to move the 
family to Australia to set up 
home with her boyfriend, INXS 
singer Michael Hutchence. 

Geldof described his love 
for his children and the anguish 
created by the divorce. “Believe 
me, I love my three children 
more than anything in the 
1 world. 1 would do anything to 
protect them from harm. With- 
out them I am nothing. 

“I cannot describe the feel- 
ing a father has for his children. 

It is a crying shame that not 
enough emphasis and support 
is given to the dad when there 
is a marriage breakdown. 

“My next big cause is bring- 
ing foe rights of wrongsd fathers 
to public attention. 

“I kid you not, this is now my 
bag concern. Nothing else mat- 
ters.” 

Peter Anderson, of Families 
Need Fathers, said he was de- 
lighted at Geldofs new crusade. 

“The momentum is now ris- 
ing behind our cause and has 
been for some time. It was the 
Child Support Agency that first 
brought onr plight to the at- 
tention of the public,” he said. 

“Before that guys were being 
pushed out of homes and 
stopped from seeing their chil- 
dren. Then along came the 
CSA, who said not only can you 
not see your kids but you have 
got to pay for them as wefl.” 
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GUARANTEED UNTIL APRIL ’97 
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The rate is unbeatable , 

the card is free. 


UK's 1 oive st 
credit card rate 

Xo annual fee 

Just 10.9% APR 
variable from 
April '97 

Keep your 
credit limit 

Xo need to 
bank zvitl? us 


Do you tend to borrow on your 
credit card? Then this Co-operative 
Bank Advantage Visa Credit Card 
is for you. Just look at the incredible 
deal on offer, starting with the UK's 
lowest APR by fan just 7.9%. 

This is guaranteed until April *97 and 
works out at only 0.64% per month. 
After that, you’ll still only pay a 


super-low 1 0.9% APR variable 
(0.87% per month). Typically, 
you’re looking at saving £550 
over two years!' 

More good news: well match your 
highest current credit card limit, 
and we won’t charge you a fee for 
your card. You don't have to bank 
with us. so call us free now. 


ft*t W Vba dept, Tht Cooperative Bank pit. FREEfOST (MR8192). Manchester Ml 9AZ 
or phone 0KB 00 24 07 (24 hours a day. 7 <bys a week). Re»e use block capiab. 


| Passcode 

u ------- 


Phone number (he. STD) . 


75401 j 
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Labour 


rounds on 


‘tax gaffe’ 



Ramblers 
take case 
to Bronte 
moorland 


ESTHER LEACH 


by Clarke 



They stood in torrential tain 
overlooking the wfld moorfand 
they are forbidden to want It 

was not the fiist protest and un- 
likely to be the last by ramblers 
who want to roam pnyately 
, fells. 


20UN BROWN 
md DIANE COYLE 


years of increasing taxes, the 
lories will indeed attract deep 




lire Tories did mislead voters at 
iie last election over promises 
10 cut taxes, Kenneth Qarfee ad- 
mitted yesterday. He was im- 
mediately accused ty Labour of 
making another gaffe. 

The public would “look side- 
ways” at any pre-election tax 
cuts in his November Budget, 
the Chancellor said, a remark 
that will fuel demands on the 


Tbry right for him to go. 
Speaking in Wash in gU 


Speaking in Washington last 
night, Mr Clarke insisted that 
the Government was only just 
able to resume its tax-cutting 
agenda as the economy recov- 
ered and he gave his strongest 
indication yet that he will not 
deliver the giveaway Budget 
that some members of his par- 
ty would like to see. 

“The public will need to see 
that any tax cuts are credible, 
can be afforded, are good for 
the economy and are going to 
last," he said. 

Mr Clarice is facing the threat 
of a Euro-sceptic backlash over 
his earlier remarks on Europe, 
which he refused to recant ear- 
lier In the day on GMTV. He 
said: “It is not the case that my 
budget requires tax cuts in or- 
der to win the election. 

“The public will be deeply 
suspicious of any tax cuts be- 
cause they remember we 
promised tax cuts last time and 
unfortunately we weren't able 
to deliver them. 

“They'll look twice, sideways 
at tax cuts from this government 
and theyO accept tax cuts only 
if they can see it fits in with a sen- 
sible strategy that’s going to 
make them aixl their families bet- 
ter off for some years to come.” 

Labour's campaign 

spokesman, Brian Wilson, said: 
“This is an extraordinary ad- 
mission by the Chancellor. He 
will certainly be taken at his word 
by the electorate. After five 


suspicion axKi massive scepticism 
if Mr Clarke stands up on Bud- 
get day to announce tax cuts 
which would take effect a few 
weeks before the election.’’ 

The Chancellor also con- 
firmed he is at odds with the 
Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, Eddie George, who wants 
to increase interest rates. Mr 
Clarke said: ‘We’re only quar- 
ter of a per cent apart at the mo- 
ment. Contrast that with the old- 
days. I can remember chancel- 
lors bunging up interest rates 
2 per cent at a time. And I make 
small adjustments, one way or 
the other, to keep the economy 
on course.’’ 

On Europe, Mr Clarke 
dashed with John Redwood, the 
right-wing former cabinet min- 
ister, by rejecting calls by Tory 
Euro-sceptics to block Euro- 
pean progress towards eco- 
nomic and monetary union. 

“It’s completely ridiculous 
to suggest that Britain can stop 
them doing that Britain is in the 
unique position where eventu- 
ally our government will have 
the choice as to whether or not 
we're going to participate, but 
the idea that British policy can 1 
realistically be set to stop the 
others going ahead is complete 
nonsense. There is no means to 
do so.” 

In Washington, Mr Clarice re- ! 
fused to be drawn on whether 
he would consider resigning if 
cabinet Euro-sceptics swung 
Government policy against 
EMU. “As the Government 
continues to reaffirm its com- 
plete commitment to a policy I 
have been advocating, I don’t 
think the question remotely 
arises,” he said. 

Lord Younger, former Cab- 
inet minister and head of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, badced 
the Chancellor in keeping open 
the option of going into a sin- 
gle European currency. 


on the slojjes or 
Moors, outside HaworttvW^ 
Yorkshire, to make their pro^s* 
before joining hundreds oi 
walkers at a rallyintfaet own - 
The crowds spilled out of the 
community centre and stood in 
the rain listening to speakers in- 
cluding the Ramblers Associa- 
tion president, 

Plotter, call fora new Tians-Pen- 
nine Coalition of walkers to 
campaign for access to the hills. 

“Here in the Pennines our 
members have been struggling 
for over 30 years to wm that 
freedom, but their voices have 
often gone unheard," Miss 
Street-Porter said. 

She renewed an appeal to 
landowners to use the associa- 
tion's free Landowners Access 
Line to make offers to open up 
their banned moorland. But 
the telephone line, which 
opened a fortnight ago, has yet 
Photograph: John AngersoiVGuzeiian to receive a single call. 


Access demand: One of the ramblers who protested on private moors near Havrartft, Mfest YMfcsftfro, yesterday Photograph: John Angereon/Guzeiian to receive a single call. 

Cost of instruments keeps Army divided over right 
pupils out of music lessons to escort Stone of Scone 


Children are being denied the 
chance to learn music because 
schools cannot afford the in- 
struments, according to a 
survey published today. 

Thousands of primary and 
secondary schools are suffering 
from lack of cash - on average 
they have just £340 a year to 
spend on musical instruments. 

The figures are part of a study 
co mmis sioned by the C-O-pp, 
which has launched a Music for 
Schools Initiative with the back- 
ing of the classical percussion- 
ist Evelyn Glennie and the rock 
superstar Phil Collins. 



(Bennie: Music a soft target 


The study showed that: 

■ Four in five schools (82 per 
cent), do not have enough 
musical instruments to go round 

■ TWo-thirds (63 per cent) 


blame poor funding for the 
shortages 

■ Three in five schools (59 per 
cent) say pupils have been de- 
nied the chance to learn an in- 
strument. 


The Co-op, whose scheme 
begins today, is giving away 
vouchers for free musical in- 
struments to shoppers who 
spend £10 at participating 
stores. 

Ms Glennie said: “Music of- 
ten seems to be the soft target 
for the hatchet man looking to 
cut school budgets . . . New re- 
search overseas has shown that 
learning masse can help children 
improve in other areas, such as 
reading - so it’s a shame so 
many of our youngsters are 
losing out." 

PM Collins added: “Most 
Irids want to learn to play mu- 
sical instruments - but it seems 
the demand often exceeds the 
availability of instruments in 
schools.” 


The Army will escort the ancient 
Stone of Scooe back to Scotland 
on St Andrew’s Day- 700 years 
after it was seized by the ma- 
rauding English. 

But the proud task has cre- 
ated a political minefield for 
Army chiefs, as they grapple 
with the sensitive issue of which 
regiment will guard the 3361b 
slab of yellow sandstone on its 
historic journey. They are aware 
that the decision is full of pit- 
falls and that it will be virtual- 
ly impossible to please everyone 
on both sides of the border. 

Indeed, no final decision has 
yet been made on where the rel- 
ic - also known as the Stone of 
Destiny -will be housed on its 
return. Michael Forsyth, foe 
Secretary of State for Scot- 


land, has yet to decide between 
Edinburgh Castle and Scone 
Palace, in Ferthrfiire, Che stone’s 
historic resting place. 

The stone is the roost aodem 
and potent symbol of the Scot- 
tish kings and the subject of 
countless campaigns by those 
demanding its return. It was 
originally used as a coronation 
throne by the Irish King? of Tara 
and taken to Scotland when the 
Irish invaded the land of the 
Piets in the ninth century. 

John Major announced in 
July that the stone should be 
handed back to Scotland on the 
700th anniversary of its re- 
moval by King Edward I - the 
“Hammer of the Scots". It has 
been in Westminster Abbey for 
the past 700 years and been used 


in the coronation of some 30 
British monarchs. 

Now, according to Array 
sources, a strong contender for 
the operation are the bearskin- 
wearing Scots Guards, whose 
Regimental Day is coinciden- 
tally 30 November - St An- 
drew’s Day. The regiment 
recruits from across Scotland, 
although its regimental head- 
quarters is in London. 

There is view in some parts 
of the Army that the stone 
should be escorted by an Eng- 
lish regiment to the border, 
where it could be handed over 
to a Scottish unit. Yet, there is 
a growing body of support for 
The Royal Scots whose regi- 
mental headquarters is in Ed- 
inburgh Castle. 
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Sacrificial site at risk 

from Eton boating 
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Unique prehistoric 
bridges are to 
disappear under 
a man-made lake 
for rowers, writes 
David Keys 

One erf the most Important ar- 
chaeological discoveries in 
Britain is being destroyed in 
preparation for gravel extraction. 

Archaeologists excavating 
the old course of the River 
Thames near Domey, Buck- 
inghamshire, 25 miles west of 
London, have discovered a 
huge 3300-year-old religious 
complex. The site, on land 
owned by Eton College, is of in- 
ternational importance and in- 
ciudes the remains of the 
world's oldest-known bridge. 
It has no known parallel any- 
where in the world. 

The team, from the Oxford 
archaeological unit, have dis- 
covered six bridge-like struc- 
tures which originally spanned 
the river and appear to have 

been used for the ritual disposal 

of corpses. 

The remains of about five 
people have been found in the 

10 per cent of the site which the 

team has been able to excavate. 
Most of the ancient timbers and 
any unexcavated bodies are be- 
ing obliterated in preparation 
for £33m worth of gravel ex- 
traction work. Eton CbUege 
has made the area available to 
mineral contractors. In lOyears' 
time the gravel pit can be used 
as a rowing lake For Eton pupils. 

The evidence suggests that 
the bodies were either of high 
status individuals or of human 
sacrificial victims. The structures 
were used successively over a 
period of almost a thousand 
years, from 1350BC to 400BC. 
and if they had been used for 
ordinary funerals many more 
bones would have been found. 

The six prehistoric ritual 
bridges at Eton range from 18 to 
39 metres in length -because of 
variations in the width of the riv- 
er in prehistoric times. So far 150 
metres of bridge have been 
found and 156 metres of the tim- 
ber uprights have been located. 

Sheep and cattle remains - al- 
most certainly from animal sac- 
rifices- were also thrown from 
the bridges and large numbers 
of their bones have been re- 
covered. 

The director of the excava- 
tion. Ton Allen, believes that the 
oldest of the six Eton “body 
bridges” was built in the Mid- 
dle Bronze Age in around 
L350BC with three others dat- 
ing from 1200 to 900 BC, and 
two others from 70G-500BC. 
The youngest, dating from the 
Middle Iron Age, was built in 
around 400BC A seventh struc- 
ture, dating from the Late 
Bronze Age, may have been a 
bridge or jetty. 
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Bone to pick: Parts of a skeleton which could have belonged to a human sacrificial victim 


discovered near Domey, Buckinghamshire 


The bridges connect the 
north bank of the northern 
channel of the old prehistoric 
Thames to what was then a half- 
mile long island located be- 
tween the northern and still 
surviving southern channel of 
the river. The former island - 
now bounded on its southern 
side by the modem Thames - 
could be a vital due to under- 
standing the “body bridges” 
and why they were constructed 
in this stretch of river. Accord- 
ing to prehistoric British tradi- 
tion, islands were sacred {daces, 


often identified with the “oth- 
er world”, the domain of the 
dead and of the gods. 

On a former sandbank ar- 
chaeologists have found the 
remains of a Late Bronze Age 
skeleton, wooden stakes, and 

former shallow water they un- 
earthed a skull and a mortised 
plank of wood. It is possible the 
human remains were from 
sacrifices. 

“This discovery is of in- 
ternational importance,” said 
John Barrett, reader in ar- 


Photograph: John Lawrence 

chaeology at Sheffield Univer- 
sity. “As a complex the site is 
unique”. 

Because of time and financial 
constraints, 90 per cent of the 
archaeologically important hu- 
man bone-bearing deposits 
have not been excavated. 

In planning its “archaeolog- 
ical campaign" Eton Collej 
says it took “the best possibJ 
advice” and appointed “an ad- 
visory board of eminent acad- 
emics" including some from 
the British Museum and the 
British Archaeology Council. 


Schools ‘cull A-level hopefuls 
to keep league table position’ 


* 


Schools are putting a stop to in- 
creasing the numbers of sixth 
framers taking A-Jevels because 
of pressure on the schools to do 
well in league tables, private 
tutorial colleges say. 

- The colleges say that the 
number of pupils joining them 
halfway through their two-year 
A-level courses has risen sharply 
since the introduction of league 
tables four years ago. 

Many of the pupils are from 
independent schools but some 
state schools are also pressing 
candidates to withdraw from 
A-level subjects in the middle 
of their courses. Schools deny 
that pupils are being forced out 
because of league tables .but 
Elizabeth Rickards, principal of 
Davies Laing and Dick, a Lon- 
don tutorial college, said: “The 
number of students coming 
into our tipper sixth has risen 
from zero to 20. 

“This is market forces gone 
mad Some schools are being 
absolutely ruthless... It costs 
£8j9B'fo do three A-levels 
here. What worries me is what 
happens to the pupils who can- 
not afford to come here.” 

Last wedk. Ms Rickards saw 


Private colleges say soaring numbers 
of state-sector pupils are being kept 
out of exams. Judith Judd reports 


a pupil on an assisted place at 
an independent school who 
had been told she could not con- 
tinue there because she was like- 
ly to fail maths. 

Charlotte Gilliam, another 
pupil, who attended the fee- 

S Queen's College, in 
Street, London, tmtfl 
this year, was told just 
three months before she was 
due to take her A-levels in 
maths, physics and geography 
that she had to stay on anoth- 
er year if she warned to take 
them. She had foiled her maths 
mock exam and several resits. 

Rate GiQtam, her mother, 
said: “It was like a thunderbolt 
We asked if she could at least 

They said^^J^riotteasked 

if it was to do with league tables 

but they said it was school pol- 
icy. She went to a tutorial col- 
lege but I wasn’t sinprised that 
shefefledhCTA- levels. She was 
so devastated to have to leave.” 



Charlotte Gffiianr Devastated 
at bavh^ to leave her school 

Alexander Buriat, whose 
daughter, Alexandra, attended 
Joseph jRowntree School in 
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was “heavily pressured not to 
enter A-level biology halfway 
through the course. I protested 
andttey eventually ^reed to let 
her take it. .-She got an E [the 
lowest pas grade { and is now 
about to start her third year at 
university studying marine bio- 
logy. She was told ty the school 
she might foil and if she faded 
H would affect the pass rate. In 

every other way it was an «- 
reflent school. The pressures on 
schools are grossly unfair.” 


Another father who did not 
wish to be named said his son 
had been forced off an A-level 
course at a single-sex grant 
maintained school The school 
made him pay his own exam fire 
so they did not have to include 
him in the league tables. 

Latly Goodhart, principal of 
Queen’s College, said it was ter 
school’s policy that everyone 
should lake three A-levels and 

that everyone knew that if they 
failed their mock exams they 
were unlikely to be allowed to 
take the A-level. 

“If I were in the horse world, 
I would not put horses over hur- 
dles they could not jump,” she 
said “... In the case of Cbariotte 
Gilliam the only thing 1 feel we 
can be criticised for is waiting 
for so long before we asked her 
to take another year.” 

Dr David Selby, the new 
deputy head of Joseph Rown- 
tree school said he would not 
comment on the case of Alexan- 
dra Burlak which teppened 
before he arrived. But he 
added The only criterion we 
use is the students’ best in for- 
ests. If someone were doing dis- 
astrously it would not be fair to 
let them cany on.” The school 
was very confident of its pre- 
dictions about A-Ieve! perfor- 
mance based on GCSE results. 
It note a commitment to teach 
students to A-kwel and it would 
be very rare for someone to be 
asked not to take the exam, even 
if they were borderline. 
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Fed up with your bank 
charging for basic services 
such as duplicate statements 
and stopping cheques? 
We think you 7 !! find that a 
Abbey National we have 
a fresher view of banking 
For example; we believe 
that these basic services 
shouldn't cost you anything 
which is why we don 
charge anything for them 
Think how much tha 
would save you a year. 
It's j*ust one of the features 
that makes an Abbey 
National Bank Account so 
refreshing. What's more, 
so that the transfer 
from your old bank runs 
smoothly, new customers 
can enjoy an interest free 
overdraft for four months. 
Now that's Abbeyness 
If you're thinking of moving 
your account just pop into 
your nearest branch 
or call us for your free 
information pack and video. 


A COMPARISON OF INTEREST BEARIM6 CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BARCLAYS 
LLOYDS 
NAT WEST 
MIDLAND . 

TSB 


Duplicate 

Statement 

None 

None 

£6 

£5 (min) 
£5 
£5 


Stopping a 
Cheque 

None 

£8 

£8 

£7 

£7.50 

None 


"Source: The Research Department Ltd. All financial information Is dhedzd lor accuracy on a weekly tasis. 




Overdrafts and Multifunction cards are subject to status and are not available to persons under 18 years. Written quotations art available on 
request After the initial Interest free period, interest will be payable at the standard variable rate, currently I 1 . 9 %apr on authorised overtrefts. 
APR Is variable. All overdrafts are repayable at any lime In accordance with our personal banking terms and conditions. Phone banking Is only 
available to Abtxytink, Electron and Multifunction card holders. Overdrafts are not available to Instant Plus account holders. Abbey National 
and the Umbrella Couple symbol are trademarks of Abbey National pic. Abbey House, Baker Street, London NWl 6XL, United Kingdom. 
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cleaner way with rubbish: ‘Eco’ levy on landfill sites that starts tomorrow will spark many recycling schemes, but at a P rice 

Model 
borough 
feces 


Tax on dumps 

promises jobs 
for thousands 


CHOLAS SCHOON 

jvfranment Corresponds 

nnorrow sees the dawn of a 
vohitionary “eco" tax whjcb 
Ql malfR polluting more ex- 
aiave and create jobs. Yet, Hke 
ty new tax, its introduction is 
mounded by much moaning. 
The pessimistic view of the 
ovenunenfs landfill tax- a levy 
3 each ton of rubbish taken to 
dump - is that it will leadto a 
age of fly- ti pping on roadsides, 
ir parks and open spaces. 
Furthermore, council-tax 
ills will rise or local govern- 
lent services be cut because the 
ix will be passed on to ooun- 
Us, which are among the 
iggest dumpers of alL In Ire- 
md, rubbish will start to flow 
*om Ulster to the Republic, 
'here the tax does not apply. 
But the optimists see the tax 
s a significant step towards an 
cologically sustainable soo- 
ty. It will cause hundreds of 
,ew, labour-intensive recycling 
chemes to blossom, creating 
honsands of jobs. Some further 
Dbs, though perhaps not many, 
nil come from a small cut in 
National Insurance employer 
ontribvtions which the tax is 
wing used to fund. 

This is the first application of 
t new taxation principle an- 
loonced by the Chancellor, 
Kenneth Clarke, in his 1994 
budget John Gummer, Secre- 
aiy of State for the Environ- 
nent, persuaded him to move 
awards more taxation of ac- 
ivi Lies which do environmental 
□arm (many of which are com- 
pletely untaxed) and to reduce 
taxes on labour and employ- 
ment correspondingly. 

Landfill sites are environ- 
mentally destructive because 
rotting refuse produces methane, 
a global-warming gas, and a 
noxious Bquid called leachate. If 
it leaks out - which should not 
happen in modern, sealed land- 
fill sites - it cah pollute aquifers 

and surface streams- . ’ . . 

From tomorrow each tonne 


of waste will be taxed £7, which 
drops to £2 a tonne for inert, 
non-rottable waste such as de- 
molition nibble and ash. The tax 

will fell on the operators of land- 
fill tips, who currently charge 
companies and local councils 
£5-£25 for each tonne of refuse 
received The operators wiD pass 
the lax on to their customers. 

It will bring in about £500m 
a year, and Mr Clarke has al- 
ready pledged to use this to fund 
a 02 per cent cut in National In- 
surance employee contribu- 
tions. taking them down to 10 
per cent. HM Customs and 
Excise, which will collect the tax, 
estimates it will apply to around 



His baby; John Gummer had 
pressed for a new approach 


1,700 landfill sites. “We’re not 
rash enough to claim that we 
have identified them all,” a 
spokesman said But Customs 
is fairly confident that the new 
tax will run smoothly because 
the sites already require a gov- 
ernment licence and the 
amount entering has to be mon- 
itored to collect VAT. 

The Government’s Environ- 
ment Agency has sent a circu- 
lar to all magistrates courts 
pleading for harsh fines on 
•waste-disposers who avoid the 
tax by fly-tipping on public land 

There is a creative twist m the 


new tax. land fil l site operators 
will be able to claim back 90 per 
cent of each pound of tax they 
pay in return for each pound 
they spend on approved ^green 
schemes”. 

Those sdhemeswBl cover re- 
search and development into re- 
cycling and waste reduction, 
public education and the beau- 
tifying and greening of land 
blighted by disposal operations. 
They wiD have to be run by spe- 
cially created, non-profit-mak- 
ing partnerships which can 
indude tip operators, councils 
and environmental charities. 

The new organisations will be 
controlled by a regulatory body 
which has not yet been set up. 
It is hoped that within a few 
years they will be spending tens 
of millions of pounds per an- 
num, employing thousands of 
people in a range of schemes, 
many involving recycling. 

The new tax wifi also pro- 
mote the building of huge mu- 
nicipal incinerators which use 
the heat generated to produce 
electricity. Waste disposed in 
them is exempted from the 
landfill tax, so its advent makes 
them much more competitive 
with landfill sites. 

It re mains to be seen 
whether the tax, set at a mod- 
estly low level, wiD give the mil- 
lions of households and 
companies who produce the 
waste an incentive to produce 
less. The latest figures show 
that in the South-East, the 
most affluent part of Britain, 
municipal refuse is rising by 
3 per cent a year. 

Mr Gummer hopes to per- 
suade the Government to adopt 
other kinds of environmental tax 
linked to rebates for setting up 
trusts that run environmental 
improvement projects. “The 
trust concept seems to be the 
route down which we should 
go,” he told The Independent. >■ 

But he has scrapped plans for 1 - 
an eco-taxon the quanymgj^ . 
dustry, which, lobbied sqbgffifoy 
fully against itf ” ; 



mountain: Part of a store .of thousands 
depot in Twickenham, south-west Loridon 


up to be 


^Rkdhraond-on-Thames council's 
Photograph: Nik Strangelove 


bailor 

£ 700)000 

NICHOLAS SCHOON 

The London borough of***; 

mood-upon-Thamcs , with 1,5 

cycling rate second to none, 
mixed feelings about the n 
landfill tax. f 

Because almost a quarter oi 
the waste its households gen- 
erate is re-used and recycle d in- 
stead of being dumped the ^ 
w£U bear less heavily on it than 
on councils which recycleless- 
But it will still bear down heav- 
ily. The council’s waste supre- 

SSSSSSSSSKfi 

in the next financial year. That 
is equivalent to about £10 on tne 
council tax for the average 
household if it was passed 
straight through. 

“The Government has pro- 
vided no compensation for the 
introduction of the new tax m 
its grants to councils,’’ he said 
“So it means further pressure 
on us to cut expenditure and 
services." 

Yet the Liberal Democrat- 
controlled council supports the 
tax in principle, and believes its 
recycling rate can be doubled to 
50 per cent fairly soon. 

The Government’s target is 
for 25 per cent of municipal 
refuse to be recycled or put to 
some other positive use by the 
year 2000, but Richmond hopes 
to achieve that this year. 

It collects waste paper week- 
ly from the doorsteps of the 
great majority of Richmond 
homes. And it has 108 local re- 
cycling banks, including street 
corner “microhanks”. None of 
them are more than half a mfle 
from any house in the bor- 
ough. 

It is now, says chief contract 
services officer Mr Streeter, a 
matter of necessity. “If we don’t 
reduce, reuse and recycle waste 
much more, then London is go- 
ing to face a critical situation in 
seven to ten years,” he warns. 

He gives the reason as a lack 
of landfill space in southern 
England 

Richmond’s waste is taken by 
train to landfill sites in .the 
depths of Oxfordshire. 




at bay for cancer patients 
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Plenty. 

When you cany khe American Express Charge Card, 
you take with you the knowledge that you 
have coverage* for some very important things. 

Such as compensation for last or delayed luggage. 
Coverage for the cost of food and accommodation 
Incurred for scheduled flights that get delayed for four 
hours or more. 1,700 Travel Service locations** 
worldwide ready to help you with advice and 
arrangements. Our Global Assist service, which can 
refer you to an English-speaking doctor or lawyer 
virtually anywhere in the world, twenty-four hours a 
day. All these, and many mote, designed to replace 
concern with confidence. 

To find out how we can help you 
do more, call now: 

0800700767 
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Cards 


CHCS 


LIZ HUNT 

Health Editor 

A new charity, which aims to 
help cancer sufferers across 
the country avoid or limit one 
of the most distressing side- 
effects of their treatment, is to 
be launched on Wednesday. 

Caroline Woolfsoo, a land 
and property negotiator in her 
early furies, has, with two 
friends, created the charity 
Headlines to help patients deal 
with the hair loss brought about 
by chemotherapy. 

Headlines will be raising 
funds for NHS hospitals to in- 
stall a device known as Scalp 
Cooling System II (SCSII), 
which has been developed in Is- 
rael and which can dramatically 
reduce chemotherapy-related 
hair loss in some - though not 
all - patients. Each SCS0 costs 
about £20,000. 

Mrs Woolfson’s own hair has 
onty recently started to grow 


SCALP-COOLING CAP 



DAILY POEM 


Tax Relief 

By Benjamin Zephaniah 

Keep holding on it's cummin 
Hang on 

It's cummin soon. 

Keep holding on it's cummin 
Tax today 
Jam tomorrow. 

Now just hold on it's cummin 
Soon cum 
De day is soon. 

Keep hold on it cummin 
Tax today 
Jam tomorrow. 

Tomorrow will be cummin 
Invest in jam today 
Keep holding on it’s cummin, 

Jam tomorrow 
Jam tomorrow 
Jam tomorrow 
Tax today. 

Benjamin Zephaniah was born in Birmingham in 1 958 and grew 
up in Handsworth and Jamaica. He is poet, actor, playwright 
and singer, nominated in 1989 to be Professor of Pbetry at 
Oxford, but known to millions in this country and worldwide 
from his prolific readings and performances. Rapturous, earthy, 
irreverent, Zephaniah has created his own version of Jamaican 
“dub" poetry. His new collection Propa Propaganda is pub- 
lished by Bloodaxc Books at £6.95. 
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Campaigner Caroline Woolfson, and the SCSII which can relieve therapy-induced alopecia 

forlr fnllnwino intensive diem- case. H Fl ainnHc«(nnn». Kn< ih u i_, . 


' jfCTdpy-mouced alopecia 

back following intensive diem- ease. “It sounds strange but the loss was reduced and she did nrn 
otherapy for ovarian cancer. cancer diagnosis did not touch have to resort tnT 3? 1 

Hair loss has been one of the me,” she said. “When they told had wStoteJEJ \!5 “J 5 ? e 
hardest things to cope with, she me I would lose all my hair, well. But the can 
said, as for three yeans she strug- that really got me. I asked if verv heav V P andt!3?Sr >rtab ^ ** 
filed to maintain a normal fam- there was anything ihev could ihe'ice r ^ 

% and working life while do to stop it and they .said no.” 45 SSSi SS TSSS 1 ' 
fighting a potentially fatal dis- The powerful drugs used to Then M? 

treat cancer affect healthy cells abouf the 7^ 

I as well as cancerous ones by in- which onera»J?!l invention 
lerfcring with cell division nriSLEP™** , on 
Rapidly dividing cells, such as but which^h^ P " C ^ lin8cap 
hair follicles, are hardest hiL SSSSSSSS' thermosta - 
Scien lists have known for S temperatures, 

about 20 years that if they dras- a nv “ experience 

tically cool the scalp during ieosalKm : 

chemotherapy, damage to the W * — “ 

hair follicle can be reduced - 
and hair loss limited or avoided. 


A lower temperature constricts 
blood vessels, reducing expos- 
ure of the hair root to the can- 
cer dnjg. It also slows metabolic 
activity so the cells divide less 

anei or.« fr^n ...f « . 


_ . We ? iade some inquiries 
and we hope to have the fim 
jnachtne delivered to the 
Uinstie very soon,” Mrs Woolf- 
son said yesterday. “But we 
won t stop there ... every can- 
who needs or wants 
u Should have access to one. 


— . -v ‘<>v M.us uiviue less “in a— • ‘**~*-- M une. 

ipidty and are less vulnerable verv ^9' tak& this 

managed to avoid alopecia, or ^saving 

foTh 0551 ? Jri " B her t ™““™ 

for breast cancer. She wnr* ^ service to pay for but 

■what “known as a “coJd cap” aiSSS5if l ^i t 

during her chemotherapy treat- °f ^ loss and what 

ments, in which dry ice orSJ. “ nb ? ^ about itFatien^ 

P la cedm a cap 3 SteSlS'tL 

applied to the patient’s head 

M^^^spffleinquiries, th e B ^S,^f ,a ? iember of 

Mrs Woolfson discovered that committee, said* 

^Chriaie HoSJKffi “S" at Icas^ 

Chester, where she was bcine ThZ? m eveT y ““JOr dtv 
treated, did have a cold cap al- dreadful m " 

though it was rarely mentioned ^ ^^0® — can have 

ofSemo1'h KlrhCTS ^ ndbl0 ^ 

■ % Caroline 
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Crash jet ‘was testing stealth technology’ 

[RISTUmeD * •/ 




skssst 

SfiKffltess 

pool s South pier at the week- 
ly? SA 8Ve h ^ 11 evolved in 

*°P secret testing of ctMi.i, 

te&aofogy fOT thTnextp^ 
anon of RAF planes. S 
The two crewmen 


tor, who ejected moments be- 
fore the crash, or to allow them 
to give interviews. The naviga- 
tor had facial injuries and was 
released from hospital yester- 
day. while the theralot suffered 
nixnor back injuries, the usual 
injuries associated with ejecting 
from a jet 

The Ministry of Defence and 


understands the aircraft was at 
the end of its sortie and re- 
turning from the south-west to 
BAe’s airfield at Warton, Lan- 
cashire, but turned out to sea 
shortly before crashing. Last 
night large parts of the wreck- 
age haa been removed to 
Warton. 

BAe and the MoD yesterday 


" wc . wrae n were yes- BAe Z, — ■ F rte 3110 me MoD yesterday 

conceraTaboirr^he tES 


safety record. 

.The plane phmged into shal- 
low-water at low tide at about 

iSE on Saturd ®y- British 
Aerospace refused to give the 

names of the pilot and oaviga- 


torm of servicing" or “routine 
testing" ; said the details of the 
crash and the circuinstances in 
wuch it took place could not be 
disclosed until the MoD’s find- 
ings were published. 

However, The Independent 


was doing or why, unusually, it 
was flying on a Saturday. 

Earlier this year there was a 
proposal to phase oat the F3s 
and replace them with F16 
fighters leased from the United 
Stales until the new £uro fighter 

enters service in 2001 . 



Unhappy landings: 22 Tornados have crashed since 1990 


But this plan was rejected in 
favour of upgrading the F3s with 
Advanced Medium Range Air- 
to-Air Missiles (Amraam) and 
a target information system 


called JTTDS. It is possible the 
aircraft was being tested after 
these modifications. 

However, BAe are also en- 
gaged in classified studies into 


US lobby insists unmodified beans 
cannot be processed separately 

Trade war 
threat over 
genetically 
altered soya 


lent for the GR1 
> bomber. This includes 
studies called Halo - High 
Agility, Low Observation - in 
other words, stealth technolo- 

§ f. and it is known that Torna- 
os are being used to test 
stealth techniques, including 
radar-absorbent coatings. 

“The fact these guys were fly- 
ing on a Saturday, though not 
unheard of, is unusual," said 
Nick Cook, aviation editor of 
Jane’s Defence Weekly. “This 
suggests they might have been 
doing something a little covert." 

In all, 22 Tornados have 
crashed since 1990, seven of 
them the F3 fighter variant. 


However, the Tornado lost on 
Saturday was the first to crash, 
in the hands of BAe, which built 
it as part of a British-Gennan- 
ItaHan consortium, for 20 years. 
The aircraft was originally de- 
signed as a bomber, and later 
adapted to be an air-to-air 
fighter, with limited success. 

The F3 fighter entered ser- 
vice with the RAF in 1984. 
The GR1 bomber version was 
used in dare-devil low-level at- 
tacks on Iraqi airfields during 
the 1991 Gulf war. The F3 has 
a different role, designed to fly 
high over the North Sea and 
pick off incoming Russian 
bombers with its medium range 


air-to-air missiles. It is no 
“agile fighter, and in the t 
war F3s were held back iron 
front line over Iraq. 

Although the losses of ' 
nado bombers in the Gulf 
were criticised, the RAF h; 
higher rate of loss earlier 
year through training a crick 
Two F3 lighters and a C 

bomber were lost in January 

year, and another GR1 in l 
ruaiy. The jet which crasher 
Saturday was the 13th Bri 
combat aircraft to be lost 
year. Although senior RAF 
fleers maintain the losses are 
bad luck, privately RAF pi 
admit the aircraft are getting . 


CHARLES ARTHUR 

Science Editor 


Breads, biscuits, salad dressing 
and margarines made from 
genetically modified soya bears 
will go on sale in British su- 
permarkets later this year with- 
out special labelling, despite 
earlier promises by the com- 
panies that such labelling 
would always be employed. 

* The supermarkets, inclu ding 
Sainsbuiy’s, Tfesco and Safeway, 
are angry at having been dri- 
ven into this position - which 
is the result of the powerful lob- 
by of the American soya bean 
- producers, which have refused 
to separate out the genetical- 
ly modified beans in this year’s 
crop.* 

; . ■. And the: movecould lead to 
a low-key trade war between 
tbfc-TJS and Europe, n 
■ ■ Anumberof-saentists-have 
warned that genetically modi- 
fied foodstuffs could pose un- 
known risks to those who 
eat them, because tbe regula- 
tory structure for these types 
of foods is less tight than those 
for genetically modified ani- 
mals. 

‘living systems are so com- 
plicated, that you can’t think 
that new genes won’t interact 
with existing ones," said Dr 
Mae-Wan Ho, of the depart- 
ment of biology at the Open 
University. 

.'“But the regulators just ask 
if the foreign gene is present, 
and whether it produces what 
the makers say that it does. 
But they don’t check for 
byproducts." 

TWo other scientists have 
also accused advisers to the 
Government of “oversimpli- 
fying” the case in favour of ge- 
netically modified foods. “The 
process of introducing a gene 
into an oeganism is very, very 
imprecise,” said John Fagan, a 
molecular biologist who in 
1994" turned down a $600,000 
grant to develop genetically 
modified products in the US. 

“It can produce new allergens 
or toxins, or reduce the nutri- 
tives' value of the food alto- 
gether.” 

• MichadAntomoo, a British- 
based researcher into clinical 
genetics, said “There’s always 
the possibility that we’re not go- 
ing to pick up on something 
that is dangerous.” 

? There have been problems 
with genetically modified foods 
is the past: in one case, a pro- 
tein from brazil outs was in- 
troduced to soya beans to 
improve their quality as a food- 


stuff But people who were al- 
lergic to brazil nuts were al- 
lergic to the soya beans. 

“We have been forced to ac- 
cept that we won’t be able to 
label them separately," said a 
spokeswoman for Sainsbuiy’s 
- which last February issued a 
customer leaflet with a genet- 
ically engineered tomato prod- 
ucts that said: “If Sainsbuiy’s 
are to sell further products de- 
veloped with the aid of genet- 
ic modification, these will be 
labelled." 

Tbe new foodstuffs will 
probably come on sale in No- 
vember, following the harvest- 
ing and processing of the 
beans, which will happen over 
the next few weeks. 

This result is that it could be 
virtually impossible to feed the 
family without buying some- 
thing made 1 with the altered 
-soya beans, which have been 
engineered by the chemicals 
group Monsanto to be resistant 
to a herbicide called Roundup 
- also made by Monsanto. 

The powerful American Soy- 
bean Association (ASA) insists 
that it is not possible to sepa- 
rate out the genetically modi- 
fied soya beans, which will 
make up about 2 per cent of tbe 
final US crop, comprising hun- 
dreds of thousands of tonnes of 
soya. 

The beans all go into the 
same processing plants, it said, 
so that the genetically modified 
beans are distributed through- 
out the final product, such as 
soya oils and flours. 

Tbe ASA was backed last 
week by Gene Moos, the US 
under-secretary of agriculture, 
who said that separating and la- 
belling the modified beans was 
unnecessary and would be im- 
possible. 

Paul Drazek, who is a senior 
trade adviser to the US De- 
partment of Agriculture, said 
“lb separate or label these 
soybeans makes no scientific 
sense." 

A number of German food 
producers, angry at having the 
altered beans forced on them, 
have warned the United States 
that they may switch to using 
rape oD rather than soya oil, or 
seek out European soya pro- 
ducers in preference to Amer- 
ican ones. 

Last week EuroCommerce, 
a group which represents food 
retailers and wholesalers in 20 
countries, said that American 
fanners could risk losing their 
European markets If con- 
sumers deride' to boycott soy 
products. 
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Memories of a murder: the lover of Rachel Nickell describes his continuing struggle 

‘It is all dose to insanity. Sometimes I feel 
I should die now. I don’t because of our son’ 


CLARE GARNER 

The partner of Rachel Nicked 
the woman murdered on Wim- 
bledon Common four years 
ago, would have committed 
suicide bad it not been for 
their son, he said yesterday. 

“I have come dose to losing 
my mind because the whole 
ihmg is dose to insanity,” Andrf 
Haiisxmibe, 33, said. “There are 
still times when I feel enough is 
enough, that I should go now. 
But I don't because of Alex.” 

Tbe child, then two, was 
found clinging to his mother’s 
body, covered in her blood and 
too shocked to speak. He rarely 
cries over his ordeal, said Mr 


you get used to him being al- 
most blasd about everything. 

“When he does break down 
it is terrifying. You realise that 
H is there all the time and he is 
just dealing with it 

“Maybe once a year some- 
thing will trigger it off He 
nearly lost his thumb in a farm 
gate once and he went to pieces, 
shouting, Tm going to die, Fm 
going to die’. It was total trau- 
ma. AD sorts of things came out 
over that but he was back in con- 
trol that afternoon." 

Alex, the only witness to the 
murder in July 1992, weeks be- 
fore his third birthday, describes 
his mother's killer as “the bad 
man". He can recall the killer 



A couple’s promise: Rachel Nickell and Andre Hanscombe 


in advance of the publication of 
his book, The Last Thursday In 
July: The Story Of Those Left 
Behind . 

“His survival instinct is so 
strong and he copes so well that 


duced, and how he washed in a 
stream after his savage attack. 
But he has never described how 
his mother was sexually as- 
saulted and stabbed 49 times. 
“The moment he focuses on that 


ft is overwh elming and he b lanks 
it out,” Mr Hanscombe told the 

Mail on Sunday. 

The murder remains un- 
solved. Colin St age, a 33-year- 
old convicted sex offender, was 
acquitted of her murder when 
the judge, Mr Justice Ognall, 


ruled that the prosecution evi- 
dence, obtained by an under- 
cover woman police officer, 
was inadmissible. Alex has nev^ 
er been shown a photo of Mr 
Stagg and has never been asked 
formally to identify him. 

Mr Hanscombe, who moved 


to Fiance with his son shortly 
after he murder, said he could 
not look Vo the future. “There 
used to be a point I looked to 
7 ‘after the triaT. But now there 
is nothing to focus on ahead," 
he said. Neither could be con- 
template having another part- 
ner. “Rachel made me promise 
if anything ever happened to her 
that I would find somebody else 
—not become a hermit, living on 
memories,” he said. “I told her 
the same thing sol know she is 
right intellectually, but even 
the thought of it makes me feel 
unfaithful I still have a rela- 
tionship with Rachel and I 
don’t want to let her down. She 
has been hurt enough as it is.” 

Mr Hanscombe began writ- 
ing his book shortly after Ms 
NickelTs death. “I wrote It so 
that my memories would be per- 
manently stored and so that I 
could find some peace,” he ex- 
plained “This way I am not go- 


ing over things with the same in- 
tensity, afraid that things might 
slip away from me.” 

The book is also for Alex, so 
he can read it “When he is 
ready”. But Mr Hanscombe re- 
alises that he may not wish to 
do so. “Perhaps his curiosity to 
know more about Rachel's 
death will not be awakened 
because he knows enough. He 
already knows what happened. 
He saw everything." 


✓ 

INo light at the end of 

I the tunnel for Middle 
East peace hopes. 
Page 9 
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ktoberfest 
urstmgal 
te gills 

mich’s Oktoberfest, the 
Dial Bavarian feast 
tiled by copious quantities 
beer and sausage, is so 
xessfal this year that 
punsen; yesterday were 
gging visitors to stay away, 
•out 700,000 people 
eked into the vast tent 
(age on the Theresien- 
ase fairground on 
turday alone, despite 
Ik) appeals and krnd- 
saker ann ouncements at 
5 day's big football match 
king people not to come. 
uter — Munich 

Albania agog 
it Miss Europe 

streets of Tirana were 
^sorted on Saturday 
,'ening as Albanians tuned 
. to watch Miss England, 
farie-Qaire Harrison, 23, 
to the Miss Europe *96 
•own against the unlikely 
idcdrop of Albania's stern 
dace of Congresses. 

I bania, whose former 
lathi to regime spumed 
test era frivolity, had never 
Store staged such an event 
Next year I think I’ll come 
ir my holidays here.” said 
fcacy Kemble, Mrs Globe 
6-97, who compered the 
ageant Reuter — Tirana 

5avimhi asked 
x> summit 

-outhem African leaden 
iave asked Angola's guerrfl- 
i leader Jonas Savimbi to 
etum to the capital Luanda 
or the first time in four 
■ears for a summit to discuss 
Angola’s fragile peace 
irocess. A Zambian delega- 
ion invited Savimbi during a 
neeting with him on Satur- 
Jay. South Africa's President 
Nelson Mandela, Zimbab- 
we's Robert Mugabe and 
Zambia's Frederick Chiluba 
rave already said they will 
attend the summit of the 
Southern African Develop- 
ment Community (SADC) 
on Wednesday. 

Reuter hisnuin 


Petroey^wms 

Armenian 


Final figures released by the 
Armenian Central Electoral 


' j — _ i 

President Levon Ter- 

Petrosyan victory with 51.75 

per cent of the vote. The 
second-placed Vazgen 
Manukyan took 41.29 per 
cent Manukyan’s supporters 
had protested at the 
provisional results, saying 

that voting figures for Ter- 
Petrosyan were inflated and 
there had been numerous 
instances of fraud. Ratter — 


UAE extends 
deadline 

Pressure eased at embassies 
and airlines in the United 
Arab Emirates following a 
decision to extend a 
deadline for an estimated 
200,000 illegal immigrants to 
legalise their stay or leave 
from today until 31 October 
Ratter — Dubai 

NZ regime up 
in opinion poll 

New Zealand’s conservative 
National Party government 



up 

points at 40 per cent while 
the main opposition Labour 
Party remained in second 
place on 18 per cenL- New 
Zealand wiE hold its first 
election under proportional 
representation on 12 
October. Ratter — Wellington 


Bosnia time 
difference 

In Bosnia, riven by e thni c 
dispute, Muslims, Serbs and 
Croats cannot agree on what 
time it is. By government 
decree, docks were set back 
an hour at the weekend in 
Muslim-controlled parts of 
Bosnia. The rest of the 
country stuck with the old 
time. Reuter — Sarajevo 



Clinton boxed 

summit ex 


mover 
ns 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

The Clinton administration last 
night was under few illusions 
that the talks here tomorrow to 
be attended by the Pales tinian 
leader, Yasser Arafat, and 
Binyamin Netanyahu, the Israeli 
Prime Minister, can at best do 
more than secure a truce to halt 
the violence that threatens to 
destroy what is left cf the Mid- 
dle East peace process. 

Announcing his initiative, 
which King Hussein of Jordan 
and President Hosni Mubarak 
of Egypt have also been invit- 
ed to join. President Clinton 
said he was prepared to do 
“everything in my power” to re- 
store rahn , and a climate in 
which real negotiations could 

of lifeofthe la&fewdays had 
been “a terrible development” 
for the Palestinian and Israeli 
people alike . 

But even after Mr Clinton 
spoke, both the format and du- 
ration of the discussions was un- 
clear. Scheduled to start 
tomorrow, they would last “a 
day or two”, according to the 
Secretary of State, warren 
Christopher. King Hussein will 
attend, but the participation of 
President Mubarak - desper- 
ately sougto by Mr Arafat -was 
uncertain. White House officials 
said Mr Clinton would speak by 
phone with the Palestinian 
leader last night, to dispel his 
concerns. 

Expectations, however, are 
being kept low, not just to pro- 
tect Mr Qin ton from a perceived 
foreign policy failure just five 
weeks before the US election, 
but out of a recognition of just 
bow deep is the crisis ignited by 
the re-opening of the archaeo- 
logical tunnel near the al-Aqsa 
mosque in Jerusalem. 

“This is an emergency," Mr 
Christopher said yesterday, 
warning that the situation was 
more perilous than at any time 

in 1991. be ex- 

pected from the Washington 
meetings: “There are strains, 
they are pretty raw." At best, US 
officials say, the meeting- will 




US ambassador: Madeleine 
Albr&it In penstye mood at 
the Security Council / 

halt the downward spiral mto 
violence. Interviewed on ABC 
television after again refusing to 
dosq the tunnel, Mr Netanyahu 
was as unyielding as ever, at- 
tacking what he termed the 
“tendentious” report that in- 
troduced the programme, and 
insisting that the Palestinian 


This is an 
emergency. 
There are strains, 
they are raw’ 


leadershi p hftd used th e incid e nt 
for “religious incitement". The 
tunnel had nothing to do with 
the current violence, it was "a 
complete fabrication ... that 
doesn't merit serious discus- 
sion" . Mr Netanyahu promised 
to come to Washington “with- 
out pre-conditions". But he 
gave not the slightest hint of any 
concession he was ready to 
make. 

Mr Clinton’s announcement 
was the first diplomatic break- 
through of a gruelling and thank- 
less week for US diplomacy. 
For days the administration has 
been working to engineer a sum- 
mit, biting its lip to avoid overt 
critidsmraAifrNetaztyahn while 
privately imploring the Jsadi au- 
thorities to dose the tmmel- but 
hitherto to no avafl. On the first 





For a cricket lover: 

The Village Cricket Tour will give hours of pleasure. A novel which describes the adventures and mishaps of a team of 
a m ate ur cricketers who spend two weeks of their summer holidays on a cricket tour of the West Country and which has 
been compared to Jerome K Jerome's classic "Three Men in a Boat”. "I enjoyed it immensely” wrote Peter Tinniswood in 
Punch. "He has succeeded in writing a book that will entertain, a book that will amuse and warm the cockles of tired 
hearts." "Coleman is a very funny writer," said This England. "It would be a pity if cricketers were the only people to read 
this bode." "Seminal reading includes de Selincourt and Blunden and should now embrace Vernon Coleman’s latest 
offering, a whimsical piece about the peregrinations of a village cricket team on its summer tour," said The Cricketer 
magazine. "All the characters are here, woven together by a raft of anecdotes and reminiscences and a travelogue of some 
of the most picturesque spots in the south west" A marvellous present for all cricket lovers. 

For a golf lover: 

Anyone who tikes golf will love The Man Who Inherited a Golf Coarse. This superb novel tells the story of Trevor 
Dakznfield who wakes up one morning to find that he is the owner of his very own golf club - fairways, bunkers, clubhouse 
and an. There's ore snag: to keep the club he must win a golf match. And he’s never played a round of golf in his life. "The 
scenario is tailor made for Vernon Coleman's tight and amusing anecdotes about country life and pursuits” said ibe Sunday 
Independent, "\fery readable!" said Golf WarlcL "Hugely enjoyable in the best tradition of British comic writing" said the 
Evening Chronicle. "The mix of anecdotes and moments or sheer farce make for an absorbing read” said the Evening 
Telegraph. A terrific present for anyone who enjoys golf. Far more fun than another pair of socks or a bottle of aftershave. 

For a cat lover: 

Feline fans will love Alice’s Diary which (ells of a year in the life of a mixed tabby cat. Alice shows us, with great 
humour and insight, what it is really tike to be a cat. Our files are bursting with letters from readers who love this book. 
"What a wonderful book, so beautifully written, it was a great pleasure to read" wrote Mrs Y of Essex. "Please send copies 
of Alice’s Diary to the eleven friends on the accompanying list. It is a wonderful book which trill give them all great 
pleasure” wrote Mr R of Lancashire. Alices Diary is delightfully illustrated throughout. But we warn you: when you see 
it you may not want to give it away! An absolute must for all cat and animal lovers. Guaranteed to give more joy' and 
laughter than almost any other present you can choose. 

Or for anyone who loves a good read: 

Over half a million readers have already discovered the joys of Vernon Coleman's series of novels based in and around die 
fictional Devon village of Bilbury. These novels are in the tradition of the very best of English writing - fell of gentle 
humour, anecdotes and colourful characters - just the thing for relaxing and unwinding. These are stories of a time and a 
place where no one needed to lock their doors. If you enjoy a good book and you enjoy the country then you’ll love 
reading The Bilbury Chronicles. 

OUR PEACE OF MIND GUARANTEE TO YOU 
If for any reason yoa are not happy with your books then we guarantee that your money wfll be 
refunded. Simply return any unwanted books In good condition within 21 days or receipt and you wfll be 
sent a full refund * no questions asked. This 24-carat gold guarantee means that yon can order today 

RISKFREE! 

To order, and receive your free gift, simply complete "the coupon below and send it along with your cheqoe/FO 
(payable to Publishing House) to: Sales Office IN44, Publishing House, Trinity Place, Barnstaple, Devon EX32 
9HJ. If you have any queries please telephone (01271) 328892. Insert in boxes number of books required and total 
cost. Post and packing is FREE. For credit card sales please ring 01271 328892 
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Man Who Inherited a Golf Course £12.95 
The Village Cricket Tour £12.95 
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Alice’s Diary £9.95 

The Bilbury Chronicles £12.95 
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point- at -least, things have-' 
changed, Ihanks to a night of 
pho^dfebetwcea Mr Christo-- 
pbfcraikFe® officials and Mr Ne- 
tanyahu, Mr Arafat and other 
partid^msin the crisis, and the 
reiifi^^aby afl concerned that 
withcrac "'action, events might 
Sjp&lotally out of control How:. 
dOMtyiwolved Mr Ohifoixwill 
be iatito talks remains tobe seen, ■ 

be the US' / 

as hohfist broker,: or face-fo- 
facCbetwi^ilie protagonists. - •> 
Btttzarety has vfosbnigtofi’s .£ 
ability *cr influence events. ’ 
seemed smaller. The Emil& St/ 
the two meetings this year be- > 
tween. Mr Clinton aririrMrN&U' 
fanyahu have not bidden ‘the®.; 

foth policy andtn^L 
moved keavenaadeartfrfoser 
cure the re-election of tins de>- : 
feated Labour leader Shimon/; 
Pexes in last wring’s ejection- ? 
not surprisingly Mr NetaHyahu ,■ 
is not over-disposed to listen to 
the Americans now. - 
Mr CEnton's leverage wflUbe ’ 
lessened further % his unVritt-- 
mgness to do anything to upset 
American Jewish voters so arise ” 
to the election. A sign of Wtsfc- 
ington 's uncomfortable position 
was its abstention in Saturday’s 
14 to zero vote of die UN Se- 
curity Coimcii, urging both sides 
to “rewase all acts” mat had con- 
tributed to the crisis. 

At the very least the image of 
an American President as 
peace-maker will do Mr Oin-' 
ton’s prospects no harm. He will 
probably be seen by most Amer- 
icans as having done his best in 
what even Mr Netanyahu yes- 
terday acknowledged as one of 
the "most intractable problems 
of human history”. 

Letters, page 13 
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Sped It out; Demonstrators in Madrid display a banner reading ‘Netanyahu - assassin' 
in protest at Die violence in Israel and the West Bank Photograph: Denis Doyte/AP 


French angry about talks absence 


Agencies — No sooner was 
the US initiative on the Middle 
East annonnw^l than it hit 
criticism from one of America’s 
allies, France. 

Baris said a Middle East 
summit announced by Wash- 
ington could be useful in the 
search for peace bat regr et ted 
that no European leaders bad 
been invited to attend. 

“If. the situation can pass 
from crisis to negotiations, fins 
is posftfre~and from this point 


of view, this meeting in Wash- 
ington can be usefeL," French 
Foreign Minister Herve de 
CharettesaidonRTLtEkrisioii. 

Asked how lYauce and oth- 
er European powers could con- 
tribute as they had not been 
invited to Washington, -de 
Charette said: “That is cer- 
tainly unfortunate. That is cer- 
tainty not a positive step for 
tilings to go forward.’' 

France has repeatedly of- 
fered to play a central role in 


the search for common ground 
between Israel and the Pales- 
tinians after violence last week 
inwhich nearly 70 peopl e were 
killed. 

Russian Foreign Minister 
Yevgeny Primakov arrived in 
Morocco on Sunday for a 48- 
hour official visit, mid said Is- 
rael should put an end to 
actions against Palestinians 
and respect the feelings of 
Moslems. HemetKingHassan 
at (be royal palace of Skhirat, 


, 12 miles south of Rabat Ear- 
lier he hailed a UN Security 
Council vote calling for the im- 
mediate resumption of the 
Middle East peace process. Hie 
United States abstained in the 
vote. The resolution, with the 
backing of the 14 other Security 
Council members, called for the 
safety and protection of Pales- 
tinian civilians to be ensured 
and for the immediate re- 
sumption of the Middle East 
peace process. 
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the peace process from destruction? 

Netanyahu vows tunnel 
will remain open ‘always’ 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 

Israel reopened yesterday the 
gate to the tunnel tinder the 
Muslim quarter of the Old Citv 
of Jerusalem, the opening of 
whtch last week led to the 
deaths of 55 Palestinians and 14 
Israelis. 

Binyamin Netanyahu, the Is- 
raeli Prime Minister, earlier 
told a rally of fundamentalist 
Christians that the tunnel “is 
open. It will stay open. It will al- 
ways stay open." 

Mr Netanyahu and his ad- 
visers ruled out any concessions 
over the tunnel and threatened 
to delay further withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from Hebron. 
David Bar-Dan. an extreme 
righ t- winger who is a close aide 
of the Prime Minister, said the 
government might have to con- 
sider disarming the 30,000- 
strong Palestinian police if 
violence continued. 

He added: “Tf such things will 
continue and such incidents 
will recur, we will have to think 
about that" 

The refusal to close the tun- 
nel and the threats to disarm the 
Palestinian police, which would 
inevitably mean the Israeli army 
invading Gaza and the Pales- 
tinian autonomous enclaves on 
the West Bank, is increasing ten- 
sion. Mr Netanyahu continues 
to insist that there was "noth- 
ing spontaneous" about the 
riots last week, and appears to 
underestimate the anger among 
ordinary Palestinians. 

When Yasser Arafat was 
asked by an Israeli reporter if, 
as alleged by the Israeli gov- 
ernment. he had exploited the 
opportunity provided by the 
opening of the tunnel to cause 
a crisis, the Palestinian leader 
said: “Wait a minute. If you 
knew that we were waiting for 
an opportunity, why did you 
supply one?" He denied that 
any Palestinian police officer 
had ordered his men to fire. 

It was easy to see yesterday 
in the Via Dolorosa, bn to 
which thesteel gate opens, how 
the tunnel is already altering the 
religious status quo in the city. 
The tunnel exits in the heart of 
the Muslim quarter of the Old 
Oty. and to protect the gate the 
street is filled with blue-uni- 
formed Jerusalem police in flak 
jackets and with long batons. 

Palestinians walking to their 
homes were stopped by a line 
of police blocking the Via Do- 
lorosa. Three plain clothes se- 
curity men lolled on a grey 
metal bench nearby. As in He- 
bron. where a small number of 
settlers is protected by a large 
□umber of soldiers, the contin- 
ual presence of Israeli security 
forces mil make it difficult for 


m 
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Narrow view: An Israeli patrol 
in the Jerusalem tunnel 
yesterday PhotegapfrAP 

Palestinians to live and work in 
the area. Mr Bar-IIan said that 
Palestinian shopkeepers wel- 
comed the increased custom 
brought by the tunnel, but the 
curio shops next to the new gate 
were on strike yesterday. 

‘The potential of 
a renewal of 
violence is there 
every minute’ 


Although Mr Netanyahu and 
the Israeli government insist 
that the purpose of the tunnel 
is purely touristic and archae- 
ological, this is demonstrably 
untrue. Its significance has al- 
ways been primarily religious. 
Part of it was dug illegally in the 
1980s by fundamentalist Jews. ' 
The end of the tunnel closest to 
the Wailing Wall is used by ul- 
tra-orthodox men to pray away 
from the presence of women. 
Visitors are asked to wear a 
paper skull-cap. Elsewhere on 
the West Bank yesterday there 
was little violence. Demonstra- 


tors were dispersed by Pales- 
tinian police. 

General Amnon Lipkin- 
Shahak, the Israeli chief of 
staif, said: “The field is com- 
pletely unstable. The potential 
of a renewal of violent events 
is there, every minute.” He 
said the army could not live 
with the present situation for 
long. It has already imple- 
mented a plan entitled “Briar 
of Thorns”, which envisages 
progressive escalation if the vi- 
olence continues, culminat- 
ing in a military assault on 
Palestinian enclaves. 

The prospect of a wider war 
stemming from the crisis is for 
the first time being taken seri- 
ously in Israel The daily Ma 'ariv 
asks: "Is the war in the [occu- 
pied] territories likely to de- 
generate. causing a war 
between Israel and Syria, and a 
blow to the peace with Egypt?” 
Hie newspaper also asks if Mr 
Netanyahu consulted with army 
and security officials when he 
took the decision to open the 
tunnel. 

Western diplomatic officials 
say that the real figure for 
armed Palestinian police may be 
as high as 60,000 and reoccu- 
pation of the autonomous en- 
claves would spark a conflict 
which would go on for months. 

There is tittle sign that the cri- 
sis over the tunnel has led Mr 
Netanyahu to rethink his strat- 
egy. Since he came to power af- 
ter winning the general election 
in May he has delayed imple- 
menting stages of the Oslo ac- 
cords already agreed, notably 
the evacuation of Hebron, re- 
deployment of troops on the 
rest of the West Bank, and the 
release of prisoners. 

Mr Netanyahu appears to be- 
lieve that Palestinian political 
expectations were inflated by 
the over-conciliatory policies of 
the last government. He does 
not believe that Palestinian 
nationalism may have its own 


he inflicted a series of slights on 
Palestinians, such as knocking 
down a home for the disabled, 
refusing to let Mr Arafat’s he- 
licopter travel between the West 
Bank and Gaza and, finally, 
opening the tunneL Against 
the evidence of the last week Mr 
Netanyahu appears to believe 
that if he shows that be is tough 
the Palestinians will moderate 
their demands. 
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lit Six crucial facts about 
; the fax machine you're 
Si about to buy 
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1. Faxing 


It- 


2. Printing 


Technology has moved 
on and value for money 
has increased. So before you buy any old 
fax machine, take a good look at the new 
plain paper M37KJ from Muratec. It costs 
only £449 1+ vat). Yet it's a lot more than 
just a fax machine. 

Check that your 
new fax has a built-in 
class 1 modem, so itcarri* connected to 
yoiB - computer and used as a high quality 
printer and can send and receive faxes 
directly to or tram your PC. The M3700 
does ail of these. 

Mskesurefctasa 
computer interface 
so you can use your fax madiine as a 
scanner and import images into your PC to 
illustrate your document files. The M37K1 
comes ready to plug into your PC. 


4. Copying 


Consider the importance 
of a plain paper fax that 
can be used as a low volume or back up 
copier. The M3700 produces plain paper 
copies that don’t curl or fade. 
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Lord; fora 
fax that 

incorporates a high quality digital answer- 
phone with automate voice/fax switching 
ferifities. The M3700 gwes you this - plus 
crystal clear messages. 


6. The Fax Supplier 


Buy from 
a company 
that specialises. Muratec only make 
faxes, so we have to be the best We 
build fax machines with all these value 
added features built-in. not bolted on. 

So before you non out and buy an 
on&taiy fax. send far details on the 
nudfihmc&onai M370D. We’ii also send you 
a FHBE Guide to Fax Facts wi^ch contains 
a lot mere details abort buying faxes, call 

0345 626782 . 


ifluralEC 

the fax specialist^ 



On the run: An Israeli soldier puts on his helmet as stones are hurled at security forces guarding the new tunnel exit yesterday Photograph: A 
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FROM £116 PER MONTH, A FAMILY 
CAR WITH ALLTHESE 
EXTRASWILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


• . With aDaewoo Personal Contract Plan you can drive a family sized 

V iar for as, fittfe as’£f [ 6 per month. And our Manifesto gives you _so_ much, 
more as standard. We are so confident of the future value of our cars that we 
' ' .are prepared to seta 


.Minimum Guaranteed Future 
• Value (MGFV) in two or 
three years time. That way 
your monthly repayments 
are kept low because you 
don’t pay the MGFV until the 
’. end of your agreement At 
the aid of your agreement . 




DAEWOO 



‘ TflEXiA du 3 DOOR - LIST HOCE OJK . ' . . 

NUMBSR OF MONTHLY PAYMENTS • ' . 2S 

O&CSrr09R£SSEDASA3tOFTHSCASHPM3L_-3O& 

37 .. 

_ 30X 

" TOTAL AMOUNT CHARGED FO* CTHHT*. 

_£85L6t £1,140,11 

TOTAL AMCKffT PATAM F — ... ■' 

0*4741 

_ C5.-9i5.lt • 

MONTHLY REPAYM8NT U 

£12444 - 

— : £J»5Sl 

F»UU. PAYMENT (MOV) , ; i ■ " 

— — 0X7 JS 

_ O07B^S 

• ANNUAL PStCENT AGE RATE . 

a.4x 

8L2% 


: you have three choices.- I.) Play the MGFV and. 
. drive your car away. 2.) Return the vehicle 
and walk away with nothing more to pay. The 
example is based on 12,000 miles per annum. 
Any mileage above this is darged at8p per mfle. 

3.) Apply for another Personal Contract Plan, 
and if you decide to buy a new Daewoo, we will 
guarantee 10% of your original purchase 
price, over and above the MGFV of the car, for 
. . . you to use towards the deposit. *A £60 

; administration fee is payable with the first 
instalment. Written -quotations available on 
request. Finance is provided, subject to 
- approval, by Daewoo Direct Finance Ltd, 
Qty Road, Chester CH99 3AN. You must 
. be ISyears or over. Open to private buyers 
• only. Is not available with any other 
schemes or limited editions. 
To find out the location 
of your nearest Daewoo 
outlet, call us free 
: . . on 0800 666 222. 


DAEWOO MANIFESTO 

1. We deal direct 

More for your money as standard on every Daewoo model: 

Electronic ABS Security glass etching 

Driver's airbag Sde impact protection 

Power steering Ftotafllc paint 

. Air Conditioning MoWe phone 

Engjno ImmobSscr 

2. Hassle free buying . 

No salesmen on commission Number phies axfeded 
Fixed pricing Fun w* of fed 

No feddan charges J 2 months road taa Incfeded 

Ddhrery included 

3. Complete peace of mind 

3 year/60.000 mfle comprehensive warranty 
3 year/6W500 mile free servicing inducing pans and labour 
3 yar Daewoo Tool AA Cover 
6 year antj-rorrosfon warranty 
30 day/ljOOO mile money back or exchange guarantee 

4 . Courtesy servicing 

Free courtesy car oflfered 

Pick vf and ream of your car fllatatamd Uk 


A car with so many extras for 
so. Saie per month? 

Tbot'if be the 
Daewoo. 
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JS elections: As Clinton surveys an 


increasingly favourable landscape, his Republican rival is fading further into the d.isfanc 
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some 


new communications company with 

experience. 

(125 years) 
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(network systems, business cdinitiunfcap^Jr^^. 
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systems and microelectronics, 


powered by award-winning Bells Labs R&D).. . 

Specialise in making things that 

make communications work 

(ie call centres, digital switches, digital 

signal processors, networks, 

and almost anything else you can think of). 

Would like to make them for you. 

Call Lucent Technologies on 01734 324 255. 

Or explore Lucent Technologies 

on the World Wide Web at http://www.lucent.com 
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01996 Lucent Technologies. 
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Dole trails 


in crucial 


Midwest 


states 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 


Their itineraries last Friday 
said it all. President Bill Clin- 
ton was barnstorming in Texas, 
where the Democrats have not 
won since 1976. Bob Dole was 
in Florida, trying to protect 
the electoral votes of a state 
which for exactly as long has 
been unswervingly Republican. 

With little more than five 
weeks to go before the election, 
Mr Dole remains 12 to 15 per 
cent behind the President in al- 
most every poll. Admitted^ 
the latest CNN/USA Today sur- 
vey places the gap at only 9 per 
cent, compared to some 20 per 
cent a fortnight ago. but the dy- 
namic of the contest has shown 
little real change since before 
the summer conventions. And 
even a nine point margin trans- 
lates into an electoral college 
landslide. In 1988 George Bush 
defeated Michael Dukakis by 
“only" 53 per cent to 46 per 
cent He swept the electoral col- 
lege by 426 to 111. 

Today, the Republican chal- 
lenger is virtually off the board 
in traditionally Democratic 
states. He is far behind in stales 
(notably across the industrial 
Midwest) which he must win to 
capture the While House) and 
as the time spent in Florida. Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere shows, is 
running only level in states 
which no nn ally are Republican 
strongholds. 

Outwardly the Dole camp 
professes confidence: the Pres- 
ident’s support is soft, it insists, 
and argues that this weekend’s 
first one-on-one Presidential 
debate, which the plain spoken 
Mr Dole enters very much as 
the oratorical underdog, may 
change everything. Thus far 
however, nothing else has - nei- 
ther Mr Dole's promised but 
widely disbelieved 15 per cent 
tax cut, nor his attacks on Mr 
Clinton’s alleged liberalism, 
nor his advertising campaign's 


both spending and the candi- 
date's time for certain states, ef- 
fectively writing off erstwhile 
“swing” states tike Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. But even in tar- 
geted states tike the tradition- 
al Midwestern bell-wether of 
Ohio, the former Senate ma- 
jority leader still trails badly. 

Indeed, the focus is starting 
to shift unusually early from the 
Presidential race itself to its im- 
plications for the simultaneous 
Congressional elections on 5 
November - whether a heavy 
Dole defeat might cost the Re- 
publicans control of either the 
Senate or the House, or both. 

Those fears in part explain 
Republican concessions on ed- 
ucation spending and immi- 
gration curbs which cleared the 
way this weekend for a 1997 
budget deal with the White 
House. The package was ap- 
proved by the House on Satur- 
day and is likely to be endorsed 
by the Senate today. Not only 
does agreement avert the threat 
of another government shut- 
down tike those that were a pub- 
lic relations disaster for the 
Republicans last year. No less 
important, it allows Republican 
incumbents to get back home to 
defend vulnerable seats. 

As matters stand the De- 
mocrats need a net gain of 20 
seats to regain the House of 
Representatives, which they 
lost in 1994 for the first time in 
four decades, and polls suggest 
they might. The margin in the 
Senate is, on paper, smaller 
only four of the 100 seats need 
to change hands for the De- 
mocrats to recapture a major- 
ity. In practice, however, the 
task may be more difficult. 

Mr Clinton, who has built his 
own recovery since the dark 
days of la te 1994 on keeping his 
distance from Congress, is now 
actively campaigning on behalf 
oi Democratic House and Sen- 
ate candidates. Meanwhile, Ha- 
l« .Barbour, IhelSpSiS, 


nor his advertising campaign’s chairman L^ l r.. lcan 
increasingly direct attempts to to deny ~i eed 

raise the celebrated Piim™, I ^ orls ““ party is 

rIESH. r 2 0urB » Mr 


raise the celebrated Clinton 
‘character" question. 

Thritiy admitting its difficul- 
ties, the campaign is reducing 


icam- 


r. . — *> tram 

Dole to the Congressional i 
paign. 
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Taliban banish them from the streets 

%arah Horner — ■ 


sarah Horner 

reports from 
Afghanistan’s 
capital, newly 
conquered by 
fundamentalists 


W3men m the Afghan capital, 
Kabul, woke up last Friday 
morning to find the whole cul- 
ture of their city had changed 
following the Thliban take-over. 
As the fundamentalist mflitia 
had swept towards the a'ty the 
government of President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani was 
forced to retreat north. 

At dawn on Saturday, Is- 
lamic clerics broadcast a new 
code of behaviour from the 
loudspeakers of mosques 
.Women should stay at home 
»e edict said. If they ventured 
out, they should be covered 
from head to toe. And they 
should not work. 

By yesterday, hardly any 
women dared venture outside 
and there were reports of 
women being beaten by the 
roadside in the south of the city 
for being “inappropriately” 
dressed. Wfomen's organisations 
have closed and it seems that 
many of their members have left 
Kabul. Girls' schools have been 
dosed as female teachers are not 
able to go to work. 

Hospitals are also suffering. 
All are staffed by a large num- 
ber of female doctors and 
nurses. The situation is so bad 
that the Taliban have broadcast 
on local radio appealing for all 
male doctors to come into work. 

Those women who could not 
or did not want to leave Kabul 



-A. 




are trying to adjust to a life 
which is totally alien to every- 


thing they know. 
None of the wc 


None of the women I spoke 
to would let me use their names 
or identify them in any way. 
Some said Kabul had become 
a huge prison. Others felt as if 
Mfty were dead; and one said 
she wished she was dead. 

“I have to go out to work," 


Shut in: The view from Inside a burka, a veil which covers a woman from head to toe, with a mesh for the eyes. Women are beaten if they are ‘inappropriately’ dressed Photographs: Seamus Murphy 


Holl, said yesterday he saw 
hopeful signs in talks with the 


she said. “I can’t stay at home. Taliban on issues such as 
If I go out, I wfil be killed. But women’s rights. The UN em- 


it’s better for me if I am killed.” 

In a city where 18 years of war 
have left an estimated 25.000 
widows, many are the sole sup- 
porters of large families. 

“What should we eat?” said 
one young woman who is sup- 
porting five other people. “If I 
can’t work, what will they do?” 

All the women expressed 
anger that the Taliban are us- 
ing Islam to deny them human 
rights. They said that nowhere 
in the Koran does it say that 
women have to stay at home. “If 
Islam is like this,” said one 
woman, who supports six peo- 
ple, “then I am not a Muslim.” 

The Koran, they say, guar- 
antees equal rights to men and 
women. 

The president of the Islam- 
ic Women's Movement of 
Afghanistan, Amena Safi Alsali, 
said last month that the Thfiban 
have no knowledge of Islam. 
The Koran, she said, allows 
women to work, learn and par- 
ticipate fiifly in society. 

JjThe things that the Thliban 
if! doing,” she said, “are not 
Only against the principle of Is- 
lam but are also a^ainsi the prin- 
ciple of human rights.” 

The United Nations’ special 
envoy to Afghanistan, Norbert 


ploys many women and has al- 
ready suspended educational 
activities in areas previously 
captured by the Taliban. 

Mr Holl said he had discussed 
the role of women along with 
human rights in a two-hour 
meeting with the Taliban’s in- 
terim shura, or council. “I hope 
this does not remain a dialogue 

‘I have to go 
out to work. If 

Islam is like 
this, then I am 
not a Muslim’ 


with both sides sitting on prin- 
ciples,” he said. “I hope we can 
find some practical solutions. I 
had indications for some hope." 
Mr Holl refused to elaborate. 

The restrictions have also hit 
the press: a woman journalist 
working for Associated Press 
was barred from attending a 
news conference by Mullah Mo- 
hammed Rabbani the leader of 
Kabul’s newly formed governing 
council. But women in Kabul 


have little hope; they are fear- 
ful for their human rights and 
for their lives. Much of the cap- 
ital’s female population are ed- 
ucated and articulate and have 
grown up in a progressive soci- 
ety, which after the 1979 coup 
was run by a Soviet-backed 
Communist regime. 

“People should have opin- 
ions,” said one woman passion- 
ately, “but Tm sure if I asked 
them to discuss the issue with 
me they would say I was 
against Islam and they would kQl 
me." 

Some women hoped that the 
TMiban would become less re- 
strictive and realise that many 
of Kabul's women must either 
work or starve. 

• If the Thliban do not ease up, 
then the consequences could be 
disastrous as an already near- 
starving population heads into 
the bitterly cold winter. 

“If women can’t do official 
work,” said one woman, “they 
will do unofficial work on the 
streets. Yon know what I mean? 
And they will be killed.” 

One of the Thliban’s first acts 
was to execute the former pres- 
ident, Dr Najibullah, and his 
brother, Sbaipur Ahmadzai, and 
hang their mutilated bodies on 
public display . “If they ran do this 
to someone wfao was the presi- 
dent,” said one woman, “what 
wifi they do to us?” 




President has no role 
say Islamist victors 



Locked out: Girts cannot be educated as their schools 
have to close because female teacher must not work 


Agencies - Afghanistan's new 
rulers, the Thlibaa, said yester- 
day that ft would soon set up a 
government to run the country 
according to Islam and ruled 
out a role for the ousted lead- 
ership. 

The state-run Radio Pak- 
istan quoted Mullah Moham- 
mad Rabbani head of a new 
governing council, as ruling 
out any role few ousted Prest- 
dent Burhanuddin Rabbani, 
the Prime Minister, Gulbuddin 
Hekmafyar, and their top mil- 
itaiy commander, Ahmad Shah 
Masood. “These people are 
not acceptable to the nation,” 
he was quoted as saying. 

- ftal, on Friday, the Islamic 
tia has paused in its pursuit of 
forces loyal to the ousted pres- 
ident, who were apparently 
regrouping in the Panjshir Val- 
ley north of the city. 

Pakistan, which has repeat- 
edly denied accusations of 
backing the Thtiban, appeared 
to signal its recognition of the 


new government by sending a 
delegation to Kabul on Friday, 
livo Pakistan foreign ministry 
officials held talks with Taliban 
leaders in Kabul jresterdty and 
discussed reopening the Pak- 
istan embassy, wrecked by anti- 
Pakistan protesters a year ago. 

Other countries were more 
cautious. The Iranian Foreign 
Minister, Ali Akhar Velayati, 
urged groups in Afghanistan to 
share power and avoid outside 
interference. Shi’ite Iran has 
supported the ousted Kabul 
government and is hostile to the 
Sunni fundamentalist Taliban, 
which Iranian media allege is 
manipulated by Pakistan and 
the United States. 

China voiced concern about 
the fighting but did not respond 
directly to the Taliban’s appeal 
for international recognition. 
“China and Afghanistan arc 
close neighbours." the Foreign 
Ministry said. "China express- 
es its concern about the situa- 
tion of fighting in Afghanistan.” 

The UN expressed “grave 


concern" about the military 
confrontation, called for an 
immediate end to the fighting 
and asked all Afghan leaders to 
engage in dialogue. 

Norbert Holl, the UN special 
envoy, said after meeting Mul- 
lah Rabbani and the Taliban 
governing council at the pres- 
idential palace: “My main mes- 
sage was an offer that the 
United Nations wants to con- 
tinue the political dialogue and 
cooperation with Taliban." 

Mullah Rabbani said talks 
would be held with the north- 
ern warlord General Abdul 
Rashid Dostum and outstand- 
ing matters settled by negotia- 
tions. 

The International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross said it 
had arranged a convoy of 
food and medical supplies in 
Pakistan to be sent to Kabul. 
The convoy of 35 lorries was 
ready and JikeJy to leave for 
Kabul today, from the north- 
western Pakistani town of 
Peshawar. 


Hundreds of Kuwaitis join campaign for female rights 


ASHRAFFOUAD 

Reuter . 

KUWAIT- Some 300 Kuwaiti 
men and women yesterday held 
a rally to demand political rights 
for women, who have been told 
'they most wait until the next 
cen’ttny before drey might be al- 
lowed' to take part in parlia- 
mentary ejections. .. 

The activists gathered at 


Kuwait’s lawyers* society to de- 
mand that women be given the 
righ t to stand for par liam en t or 
at least to vote. However; tjhon- 


nored the rafly 8 caBfQra 
strike. 

Women make up more man 
50 per cen t of the 700,000 
Kuwaiti population. A female 
dvil servant who has been 


to support the campaign for po- 
litical rights for women said: *T 
believe in it and support it, but 
.1 don’t see the wisdom in a 
strike.” 

Kuwait, the only Gulf arab 
state with an elected assembly 
is holding its second parlia- 
mentary elections since the 
1991 Gulf war on 7 October; 
whim 50 deputies win be cho- 
sen. Activists are pressing men 


for the right to vote, while 
straggling to persuade more 
women to join thefrmovement. 
Kuwaiti women, the most lib- 
eral in the region, run busi- 
nesses, head diplomatic 
missions and help to ran the 
country’s o3 industry, 

Hind aMdwam, one of the or- 
ganisers of the rail]; said the 
group had collected the signa- 
tures of about 600 women and 


400 men in support of their 
campaign -“a good start if yoa 
take into consideration only two 
weeks of rallying support”. 

Only one of the 248 parlia- 
mentary candidates attended 
the reify Women were urged to 
accept an invitation lata- to at- 
tend an election campaign by 
the left-leaning Abdullah ai- 
Naibari, a pan-Arab national- 
ist On election day, the 


protesters plan to mar ch to 
Bayan Palace, the govern- 
ment’s headquarters. 

Kuwait's women are not 
alone in their 30-year>old strug- 
gle. Some of the Western pow- 
ers whkh helped to free Kuwatt 
from Iraqi occupation in 1991 
are privately urging the coun- 
try to give women political 
rights, diplomats said. 

"If we can at least gain the 


right to vote in the next elec- 
tion (in 2000], It would be a 
great achievement in oar re- 
gion,” Wafa’ Atiqi, a tinman 

rights activist and parliamen- 
tary journalist, said. 

The debate was revived in 
1992 when Kuwait's parlia- 
ment was restored but both the 
assembly and the government 
appeared reluctant to introduce 
the reform. 
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Ex-soldier 
; is named 
as Palme’s 
; assassin 

Johannesburg (AP) -The man 
who as sassin ated the Swedish 
prime minister Oiof Palme in 

1986 is a former Rbodesan sol- 
dier linked to South African se- 
curity officials, a newspaper 
said yesterday. 

' The Sunday Independent said 

Dirk Coetzee, a former police 
official accused of murder, had 
identified the gunman as 
Anthony White. 

Coetzee, who in the past has 
rev eale d apartheid death squad 
activities, said White, a former 
soldier in a tough Rhodes an 
army unit, was a close associate 
of the former South African spy 
f Vaig wntiamsrm. who has been 
implicated in the assassination. 

A report in 1992 by the En- 
vironmental Investigation 
Agency on illegal ivory trading 
also identified White as an as- 
sociate of Williamson, who was 
implicated in Palme murder by 
Eugene de Keck, a former po- 
lice colonel. 

Palme was an outspoken ait- 
ic of apartheid and had angered 
the South African government 
by- pressing for tougher sanc- 
tions against the country. 

Swedish detectives had pre- 
viously heard of an alleged 
South African link but have re- 
vived their investigation of it fol- 
lowing de Kock’s testimony. 

- “Suddenly we have a person” 
who could talk about the case, 
a deputy prosecutor, Solveig 
Riberdahl, said. She wants 
Swedish police to go to South 
Africa to investigate the new 

H arms, 
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takes hard line nn ‘offensive M icrosoft 



presses Nigeria 


over 


DAVID USBORNE 

NewVbrk 

forei gn ministers of the Com- 
monwealth last night agreed to 
dispatch a ministerial fact-find- 
ing mission to Nigeria as soon 
as posable. 

The move is designed to step 
up pressure on the country to 
accelerate its return to democ- 
racy, but is a long way from the 
much tougher measures which 
some Commonwealth states 
have advocated. 

The decision emerged from 
a special meeting in New York 
of ministers of the eight-coun- 
try Commonwealth Ministerial 
Action Group that was estab- 
lished after the suspension of 
Nigeria from the Common- 
wealth last November. That 
action followed the 



the military government of au- 
thor Ken Saro-Wiw& and eight 
other minority-rights activists. 

Ministers agreed to send a 
delegation even though condi- 
tions set by Nigeria on the vis- 
it had not been withdrawn. “If 
you wait for guarantees, you 
won’t achieve any thing, " said 
Overseas Development Minis- 
ter, Baroness Lynda Chalker 
The meeting came against 
a background of fractious dis- 
agreement within the Com- 


monwealth on the best way 
forward in the dispute. An ear- 
lier attempt to send a fact- 
finding missio n to Nigeria had 
to be abandoned after the gov- 
ernment of General Sani 
Abacba set stringent condi- 
tions on the . access that would 
be extended to iL 

Those, conditions appeared 
yesterday stiD to apply to any 
mission that might go to Nige- 
rianow. The authorities in Abu- 
ja, the Nigerian capital, have 
insis ted that any such Com- 
monwealth .delegation should 
only be allowed to see members 
of die government and could In- 
terview human rights cam- 
paigners or . any opposition 

groups. They also reject any sug- 
gestion that the Commonwealth 
Has the right to interfere in, or 
even to monitor, Nigeria's 
planned three-year t ransi tion 
bad to democracy. 

Among Commonwealth- 
countries, Canada has been 
particular^ outspoken in urg- 
ing a strong line on Nigeria. 
There was still some doubt last 
night whether the Canadian 
Foreign Minister, Lloyd Ax- 
worthy, would accept sending a 
delegation if the same Nigerian 
conditions are to apply. Mr Ax- 
worthy caused an open rift sev- 
eral days ago when he 


denounced as _ “appease 
somectf bas colleagues mthe Ac? 
tion Group. - The countries |a 
the group are Britaip, Canada, 
Jamaica, Ghana, Malaysia, 
Zimbabwe, Sooth Africa and 
New Zealand. 

Last week, Mr Axworthy said 
publicly that be believed that 
sending a delegation to Nigeria 
would be pointless if its mem- 
bers were restricted in who 
they could actually see. It was 
especially important for them to 
see opposition members, he 
said. Other members of the Ac- 
tion Group seem concerned 
that some dialogue hag to be 
maintained between Abuja and 
the Commonwealth. 

British officials acknowl- 
edged that there were differ- 
ences inside the group and 
insisted that Mis Chalker was 
attending the meeting with an 

Open Tnind- 

There is also concern that 
Nigpoa wffl take the dispatch of 
the mission the wrong way - not 

as a message of continuing con- 
cern over its policies but rather 
as a precursor of its automatic 
return to full membership of the 
Commonwealth. 

Most observers agree, how- 
ever, that only an oil embargo 
would seriously capture Nige- 
ria's attention. 
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Walk on by: People passing a Microsoft Windows 95 billboard advertisement in Peking yesterday Photograph: Afti 


Peking (Renter) -Microsoft Carp has been 
forced to stop shipping its CUnese lan- 
guage Windows 95 computer software in 
China after the discovery of politically 
offensive phrases hidden in the software, 
officials said yesterday 
Peking has ordered the United States 
computer giant to halt sales of the main- 
land China version oTWindows 95 and to 


software official said. Chinese computer 
users said the phrases included the once 
commonly used Thhvan epithet *commn- 
nist bandits” and "Erivran independence”, 
a phrase likely to infiiriate Peking, as well 

as a map of niha without Thhvan. 

A free software update designed to 
rftwiwaft f rtw nffixiiHng phrases would be 
posted on the Internet and be sent to aD 


nrtnnt Agnf fcwlmgla iig iiu^ f flHiiw registered DSOS and distributed to It- 


tellers, said Microsoft spokesman Biyai^ 
Nelson. He added that the offending ma- 
terial appeared to have been introduced 
by contracted programmers in Taiwan.- r 
The discovery of the phras es o nce 

favoured by Peking's Nationalist rivals in 
Taiwan has marred a hard-won return to 
Chinese favour by the firm after it moved 
its Greater China headquarters from Tai- 
wan to Hong Kong. . j ' 
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CHRONOMAT 

At a time when instruments unerringly cope with Mach 1 flight data, continued 
improvements to the mechanical chronograph simply underscore that there's more 
to time than technology. A movement's intricate beauty or a hand-polished case's 
lustrous gleam do put technological progress in a broader pe r spective. 

Like the Concord , the world's first but surely, not last supersonic transport, 
CHRONOMATS draw time and space ever closer with aesthetic excellence as well 
as outstanding technical performance. 

GOLDSMITHS ^ WALKE R £r HALL 
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Local hero Namie Amuro 


Tbkyo — Japanese, a language 
promiscuously open to neolo- 
gisms, has recently added a 
.new term to its \ej5coaiAmunia, 
/ a proper noun describing a 
breed of young woman ubiqui- 
tous in the fashionable parts of 
Tokyo. 

The typical Amuraa is 16 
years old, and is identified by her 
unifonn of black boxer boots, 
dinging mini-skirt, and navel- 
barmgly short T-shirt Her long 
black bair is dyed auburn, her 
eyebrows are crisply pencilled, 
and she wears metallic lipstick. 
By day, she endures the indig- 
nity of high school; her spare 
time, and her generous pocket 
money, are spent in record 
shops and boutiques, immersed 
in the music and fashion of her 
role model - Namie Amuro. 


ising, exploitation and drug 
abuse. 

In fact the source of many of 
the rumours may well be Kom- 
uro himself. His current lover 
is 22-year old Tomomi Kahala. 
(“Her voice stimulates the tear 
ducts." is how he explains the. 
attraction) and be has spoken 
frankly of the commercial ben- 
efits of their union. 

“When she is jus: becoming 
well known, she could say: The 
man I'm singing about in my 
song is Japan's number one 
record producer he told an in- 
terviewer. “If it doesn't sell, it's 
meaningless. I think of myself 
as a Steven Spielberg. He has 
created a system that never 
loses money. Even if he failed 
he would still make some 
money out of iL" 


Amuro is probably die most fa- 
mous lS-year old in Japan, and 
surety one of the richest Her 
face is everywhere - on maga- 
zines, television programmes, 
and advertisements for every- 
thing from diet snacks to cas- 
settes. Within a fortnight of its 
release this summer, her latest 
pop album. Sweet 19 Blues, had 
become the best selling Japan- 
ese recording of all time and so 
far has sold more than 4 million 
copies. By the standards of 
Japanese pop -aidom [idols], 
Amuro is a talented singer ana 
dancer. But, along with a dozen 
of the country’s most successful 
pop acts, she owes her stardom 
to Tetsuya Komuro: impresario, 
image maker, and the most 
powerful man in Japanese pop. 

Japan is the second biggest 
consumer of recorded music in 
the world and, within this lu- 
crative world, Komuro is a one- 
man industry. Apart from 
composing music, writing lyrics, 
programming synthesisers, and 
producing recordings, he is a 
tireless promoter of his various 
proteges, as a radio DJ and TV 
presenter. Last year the records 
he produced made 26.8bn yen 
(£160m). This April five of (be 
month’s top-ten best-sellers 
were Komuro productions. 

The only things Komuro can- 
not do are sing and dance, and 
to compensate for this he has 
developed a shrewd eye for 
the nymphets necessary for the 
propagation of his music. There 
is no shortage of eager young 
talent and, with admirable 
economy, Komuro has turned 
his talent-scouting activities 
into aNewJvcesstfle television 
programme on which aspirant 
songstresses make their debut 
The most successful contes- 
tants wDl be admitted to the so- 
called Komuro Family. 

Persistent rumour has it that 
the family is not all it seems and 
that relations between the 37- 
year old Daddy and his teenage 
“daughters" are said to go be- 
yond the professional. Komuro 
is often accused of having aAri- 
Con [a Japanisation of Lolita 
complex]. A blistering unau- 
thorised biography published 
Iasi month {Tetsuya Komuro: 
The Gbry and the Failure) paint- 
ed a sordid picture of woman- 
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A global policeman must be worldly-wise 


A round the world, from Kab ul to 
Jerusalem, Belfast to Port-au- 
Prince, American diplomatic 
Hussions had put up the shutters: nor- 
mal service was to be resumed on 8 
hfeyember. The presidential election 
<wer, the United States would pick up 
the reins. But the world does not 
work that way. However much Presi- 
dent Clinton might have wished for a 
quiet time, Israeli construction crews 
and Palestinian rock-throwers saw to 
that. Perhaps, had Israel commanded 
more American attention in recent 
weeks, the events of recent days might 
have been put off. But after such 
violence Mr Clinton had little choice 
but to intervene. Who else could fill 
the role? An American-brokered sum- 
mit looks like the only way to get 
Mesas Arafat and Netanyahu to sit 
down together. 

On past evidence of two-term pres- 
idencies, foreign affairs will get more 
of the attention of a man who has 
clearly matured in office. It is difficult 
ikto generalise across an array of situ- 
ations and gauge how valuable or 
harmful is the American presence, 
military or diplomatic. What can be 
said is that during his first time of office, 
Mr Clinton has rushed and stumbled; 
gftnerican intervention has often been 
half-baked, answering to no easily 
identifiable principles or strategic cal- 
culation. The hope for Mr Clinton if he 
wins in November — is that he will have 


the breathing space and judgement to 
choose his ground with more care. 

American strategic interests will 
inevitably propel die president's atten- 
tion towards certain regions, notably 
the Pacific Rim and China and the Ara- 
bian peninsula. There can surely be no 
part of die world which might not profit 
from American “good offices”, such as 
the impartial chairmanship of a Sena- 
tor Mitchell. But where the United 
States has no direct interests, too often 
American involvement is cloudy and 
unfocussed. Just what is the American 
view of the future of the United 
Nations? 

Northern Ireland may be a case 
where American absence might have 
been more valuable than American 
presence. In Northern Ireland Presi- 
dent Clinton celebrated peace prema- 
turely. His investment in Gerry Adams 
has produced precious little return - in 
terms of ERA policy, that is, Mr Adams 
will doubtless have gained some extra 
sales for his self-serving memoirs. On 
his return to office, Mr Clinton might 
be advised to treat Ireland strictly 
under the terms of his vaunted global 
initiative against terrorism and seal up 
any American conduits that remain 
open. For the rest, it is a matter for 
Dublin, London and Belfast 

President Clinton backed the wrong 
horse in the Israeli elections and so was 
left with little or no personal leverage 
over the winner, Binyamin Netanyahu. 
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Israel remains one of the strongest lob- 
bies in American politics and while 
there may, just, be votes in facing down 
the gun owners of American, there are 
precious few for a Democrat in fa Iking 
harshly about the conduct of Israeli 
leadership. Virtually every piece of 
new building on the West Bank (and 
demolition) is directly or indirectly 
financed by the United States through 
subsidies and loan guarantees. In bis 
second term Mr Clinton may accom- 
plish more by intervening less - for 
example normalising relations with 
Israel by requiring of its government the 
same standards of conduct as the 


United States expects and demands of 
other favoured allies. But for the time 
being, the best he can hope for - for the 
sake of the belligerents - is to get them 
talking and keep them talking so as to 
restore the status quo ante tunnel 
President Clinton came to power 
promising to concentrate on the 
domestic agenda. He enters the 
November election able to claim that 
employment and the economy have 
improved during his term. He has 
matured in office and now has around 
him a formidable military and diplo- 
matic apparatus. But if he is next to 
turn hims elf into a “foreign policy” 


president we probably need to be wary 
- not because he lacks capacity but 
because he has yet to demonstrate he 
r?n knuckle down and think through 
the longer-term basis of American 
engagement. In Russia, the problem 
has been not so much been the presi- 
dent’s exaggeration of his personal 
relationship with Boris Yeltsin as the 
lack of an American strategy for deal- 
ing with tumultuous Russia, whoever is 
in power. 

There are two reasons why we might 
hope President Clinton might on re- 
election take time to think. One is that 
many Americans are far from con- 
vinced it is that nation's manifest des- 
tiny to he the world's policeman and 
di p lo matis t; for diem intervention is 
only really justified if high morel prin- 
ciples are at stake. American foreign 
policy, for more say than British, retains 
an ethical dimension. That in turn 
means there will always be a tension in 
American policy leading to hesitations 
and confusions. The popular wish, in 
any given situation, will be to try to 
identify the guys in the white hats - in 
a world where dim shades of grey are 
the norm. Since the takeover of Kabul 
by the Thliban, confusion has reigned: 
the CIA backed the guerrillas and 
they now turn out to be a potential 
source of regional instability - though 
hardly likely, as Sunnis, to make com- 
mon cause with their Shia neighbours 
in Iran and, potentially, useful coun- 


terweights to fundamentalists in Pak- 
istan. Not an easy gome for a foreign 
policy president anxious to be seen to 
be pursuing the Right. 

The other reason has to do with 
responsibility. Mr Netanyahu ulti- 
mately has to treat with Yasser Arafat 
however much lubrication Mr Clinton 
can supplv the relationship. The sooner 
the Israeli leader buckles down to 
that, the better. A hovering Uncle 
Sam must not be an excuse to put off 
that necessary day. 

Bigcars, 
little women 

Tpuil marks for anatomy to Lord 
JP Montagu of Beaulieu, quoted yes- 
terday in his capacity as curator of 
motor cars as saying women have a dif- 
ferent build from men. They do. A 
study concludes that women are more 
likely to be injured in car accidents (not, 
mark you, injure others) because they 
have more difficulty in seeing the road 
because they are too small. Sony: that 
should read, the cars they drive are too 
big. You might think that the manu- 
facturers of cars would reflect that fact 
. The fact they have not is a dear case 
of victimisation. Perhaps the recent 
advertisements aimed at women are a 
sign of change. Not before time. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Jewish horror 
at Israeli 
leader’s action 

Sin I do not write as a 
spokesperson for anyone but those 
who are humane in both heart and 
actions- people of all origins: 
those who have suffered and 
survived, and those who have not 
survived that suffering. 

As my name implies, I am of one 
of the Semitic origins, and I believe 
that many, many other Jews, 
including my Family, Friends and 
Mentors share my outrage 
concerning this cruelly shattered 
pMpce (“Israel unrepentant after 
nmngs at Muslim shrine”, 28 
September). . . 

As for myself, no words are I 
adequate to describe my total 
horror at the blasphemous brutality 
and arrogance of the present Israeli 
deader", whose name I cannot 
even bear to utter. 

Surely someone who will not 
admit responsibility, who blames 
another, displays (in this case both 
shamelessly and publicly) a nature 
of despicable weakness and vanity, 
which Israel does not deserve. 

I know that there are a multitude 
of other Jews who share my sadness 
and outrage: to them I send my 
love and respect and solidarity. 

! Ishmael and Isaac were brothers. 
As an Isaac I apologise deeply to 
my brother Ishmaels whose holy 
places have been desecrated. 

The Hon MIRANDA ROTHSCHILD 
London 


Paper industry 
can do better 

Sir Richard North (“Greenpeace, 
please grow up 1”, 26 September) 
referred to a report on the pulp and 
paper industry by the International 
irf^tute for Environment and 
Dwelopment (BED). While we 
welcome Mr North's praise of our 
report Towards a Sustainable Paper 
Cycle \ we need to clarify certain 
points. 

‘ Richard North implies that HED 
* has given a blanket seal of approval 
- to the paper industry, which he 
considers to be “more or less on 

I track” with respect to 

environmental performance. In 
| feet, our report singles out a 
. number of areas where industry is 
clearly not on track. 

For example, the report finds 
that paper is a net contributor to 
greenhouse gas emissions, despite 
industiy claims of the carbon 
uptake potential of plantations. 
This is mainly due to high energy 
consumption in processing and 
methane emissions from paper that 
is landfilled. 

The report also finds that 
industry environmental 
performance is highly variable, 
with unacceptable levels of 
e missions from some plants in all 
major producer countries. 

The report advocates 
independent (third-party) 
certification of paper products and 


is supportive of eco-labelling 
initiatives, whereas much of the 
industry has traditionally been 
jftsnle to these approaches or 
gsisted on purely voluntary self- 
monitoring. 

Our report concludes that there 
is.vexy little evidence of difference, 
i fe terms of environmental impact, 
i between elemental chlorine-free 
*. (E CP) and totally chlorine-free 
( (TCF) bleaching. Howeverwe do 
■ oppose the use of elemental 
W chlorine, a traditional bleaching 
ij'agent 

oMw the morally contested 
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argue that industry should respond 
to consumer concerns about waste 
and should rethink what paper use 
is actually for, moving towards a 
service-oriented approach targeted 
at meeting needs. 

Finally, with respect to sources 
of fending for the study, your 
readers may be interested to know 
that over 40 per cent of the 
research budget came from non- 
industry sources, including the 
European Commission and the 
International Finance 
Corporation (a United Nations 
agency). Additional fending was 
raised by the World Business 
Council for Sustainable 
Development. 

RICHARD SANDBROOK 
Executive Director, HED 
London WCl 


Pigeons deserve 
a fairer deal 

Sir. The feral pigeon (“London’s 
pigeon problems come home to 
roost”, 2 7 September) is no more 
hazardous to man than any other 
animal species and is safer than 
most 

Whatever pathogen the feral 
pigeon may cany can be carried by 


Sin Richard D North has hit the 
; nail on the head sideways. He is 
I being disingenuous if he thinks 
“industry does what its customers 
want” is more than, at best a 
partial truth. 

Consumers choose finished 
products, bu: do not have a say in 
the details of their manufacture. 
The environmental and social costs 
of m aking a product are hidden 
from public view. 

Until Greenpeace spotlighted 
the practice, how many consumers 
of a certain brand of digestive 
biscuits were aware that 
manufacturing them relied on the 
use of unsustamabfy harvested fish 
ofl? 

Greenpeace must continue to 
put the spotlight on industry to 
make sure that proper 
environmental ana social auditing 
is carried out at every stage of the 
manufacturing process. 
TDHOIT-WILSON ■ 


all bird species (wild and domestic) 
and, in the case of some pathogens, 
by mammals (inducting farm 
animals and pets). 

Transmission of pathogens from 
animals to man is in any case 
exceedingly tare; in the case of the 
ordinary feral pigeon in a public 
place and of the or dinar y member 
of the public, there is no hard 
evidence of there having been such 
transmission. 

Increasingly, research is showing 
that interaction with animals is in 
fact highly beneficial to human 
emotional and physical health, and 
on this basis animals are being 
introduced into some hospitals. 

Chi the other hand, evidence of 
pathogen transmission from the 
food we buy and from fellow 
human beings is overwhe lming 

Pigeon droppings are chemically 
incapable of corroding anything. 
They are safer to bull dings and 
metal structures than ordinary 
rainfall - let alone add rain, which 
is destroying Britain's buildings and 
can damage metaL Britain is one of 
the largest exporters in the world of 
add rain. 


stabilise in function ot their food 
base and have low reproduction 


rates. Only a minority of pigeons 
attempts to breed. The larger the 
pigeon flock, the lower the 
reproduction rate is. 

Research also shows that cuffing 
would lead to high population 
regeneration rates, with pigeons 
immigrating from elsewhere and a 
fell in natural mortality rates. 
Besides, under European and UK 
law, priority should be given to 
non- lethal management methods. 

Pigeon numbers are invariably 
overestimated. The cost of cleaning 
Tr afalgar Square indudes the man- 
hoursfor removing human fitter, 
which far exceed the man-hours for 
washing away droppings. 
DRJCUTHBEKT 
Hodey, 

Surrey 


Beware of the 
Solway Firth 

Sir News of a plan for a Western 
Water Highway which would allow 
ships to cross northern England 
between Carlisle and Newcastle 
(•‘Waterway to follow Hadrian to 
the sea” 20 September) is 
heartening: it fires the imagination 
much as the Morecambe Bay and 
Severn Estuary barrage schemes 
did in times past. 

Those proposals, however, went 
on to absorb millions erf pounds in 
feasibility studies, and before the 
Western vV^ter Highway is allowed 
to do the same it would be prudent 
to considerthe difficulty of using 
the Solway Firth as the western 
approach. 


The wide mouth of the Firth is 
very exposed to westerly gales, the 
effects of which are worsened by 
the Solway’s shallow waters and 
fast tides. Sfltation is a problem 
too: flood tides cany in and deposit 
far more sediment than ebb tides 
and the flow from the rivers can 
remove. 

The cost of maintaining a 
dredged channel for shipping 
would be hopelessly prohibitive. If 
there really is a need for an east- 
west waterway, an expansion of the 
existing Forth-Cfyde Canal, which 
has ports and deeper, more 
sheltered firths at each end, might 
prove to be a more rewarding 
venture. 

HNBEGGS 

Sale, 

Cheshire 


Future is fat 

Sin I was glad to read your editorial 
(26 September) extolling the 
virtues of obesity in public life. In a 
country that already has a role 
model in the shape of 
Shakespeare's Falstaff is it not 
time for a change? All the recent 
health scares have turned Britain 
into a land of grumpy, neurotic 
hypochondriacs. 

When Tbny Blair becomes the 
next PM. to avoid accusations of 
new puritanism the most 
imaginative thing he could do 
would be to appoint, as his health 
adviser, the splendid ex-nuzse Ms 
Jo Brand. We would all feel the 
better for it. Cakes and ale all 
round? 


Post letters to Letter* to the Editor; and indude a daytime telephone number. 

(Fax: 0171-293 2056 ; e-mail: letters@independent.co.vk) Letters maybe edited for length and darky. 


Real reason for 
Wilson resigning 

Sir. As a former biographer of 
Harold Wilson (Letters, 27 
September), I am astonished at 
how many have missed the real key 
to his premature resignation 
provided some months ago by the 
former Conservative MP DrTbm 
Stuttaford. 

Wilson told Dr Stuttaford that 
his mother had suffered from senile 
dementia, or AJtzheimer’s, Much 
had converted her from a widely 
respected ex-teacher into a figure 

of ridicule. As confirmed by his 

chief press officer, my friend Joe 
Haines, Wilson’s mind did begin to 
go in his last weeks in office. 

One wonders whether this public 
disclosure of a medical cause for 
Wilson's early retirement was 
ignored by the director of the TV 
programme concerned because of 
poor research or the belief that 
Wilson’s paranoia about the 
security service provided a “sexier" 
TV climax. 

ANDREW ROTH 
London NW2 


Charity pests 

Sin Andrew Gentles (Letters, 27 
September) com plains of char ities’ 
requests for money after he made 
donations. I write to the charities 1 
support explaining that the 
enclosed Charities Aid Foundation 
voucher is an annual donation. I 
threaten to deduct £5 from next 
year’s donation for each unsol icited 
mailing received within the next ten 
months. Some charities have 
amended their computer sys t em s. 
BRYAN VERNON 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


Small firms fear 
self-assessment 

Sir: Your report “Self-assessment 
causes chaos at Inland Revenue" 
(26 September) explains the 
problems within the Revenue but 
not the difficulties caused to those 
who trill have to deal with self- 
assessment. 

As X travel round the country 
meeting small firms they tell me of 
their concerns about seif- 
assessment and the mandatory 
fines it will entail In the fight of 
these concerns you might expect 
ministers to be keen to ensure that 
businesses have all the information 
they need so that forms call be 
filled in correctly. Yet during the 
summer it was decided that only 
firms with over 100 employees 
would receive a guidance pack on 
self-assessment. 

Given that large firms are likely 
to have whole departments who 
can advise on this kind of matter it 
seemed bizarre that they should be 
given this help, whilst small firms 
were left to fend for themselves. I 
wrote to the Chancellor about this 
cm 17 September . and on 23 
September the Revenue 
announced that in a change of plan 
they would be sending information 
packs to firms with over 50 
employees. They seem to have 
missed the point 

The Labour Party does not have 
a problem with the principle of self- 
assessment but we believe it has 
been introduced over-hastily and in 
a chaotic manner. It should not be 
small firms who pick up the pieces. 
BARBARA ROCHE MP 
(Hornsey and Wood Green, Lab) 
Shadow Small Business Minister 
House of Commons 
London SW1 


State schools are 
worth our taxes 

Sin Tt is good to know that Helen 
Clemowand other parents (“If the 
state school is fine, why pay?", 26 
September) are coming to 
appreciate the benefits of our state 
education system. 

But what is new? And why has 
the penny taken so long to drop? 
Twenty years ago our two daughters 
attended a comprehensive in St 
Albans and received an education 
at least as good, socially and 
academically, as that available in 
the private sector. 

Of course it was not free. A state 
education system as good as ours 
requires substantial fending and we 
should be as willing to pay our taxes 
as we are enthusiastic about the 
benefits it brings. 

Let us hope that the parents who 
can afford, but choose not to spend, 
£40,000 on their child’s secondary 
education will see that a bit more 
contributed to the public purse is a 
better use of their money than “ski- 
ing trips or extra holidays". 
DONALD ROBERTSON 
Harpenden, Hertfordshire 

Banana woman 

Sin I am the woman in banana 
mentioned by Suzanne Moore 

Paddy’s annv” , 27 September), and 
what a wonderfully discerning and 
apposite record of the events of the 
Liberal Democrat conference it is. 

One small correction; my 
companion at the u Voices of 
Women" fringe meeting referred to 
is a Labour Party member. I am a 
broken-hearted feminist looking 
for a home for her political 
allegiances. 

SYLVIA ALEXANDER-VINE 
Brighton, East Sussex 
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Just 


another 


politician 


after all? 


Tony Blair 
hardly put a 
foot wrong 
until the 
Harman affair, 
but since then 
the mistakes 
have been 
coming thick 
and fast Now 
his claims toa 
new political 
language and 
vision look 
decidedly less 
convincing By 
John Rentoul 


I t all started at the 
moment of Tbny Blair's 
greatest triumph. When 
he gave an impromptu 
speech to delegates at 
Labours special conference 
after they approved die new 
Clause IV of the party's consti- 
tution in April last year, he 
made a joke. "I want to say 
something about the party's 
name," he said, and paused as 
delegates looked at each other 
in surprise. “It's staying as it is." 

It was an V joke, because 
it only meant something to 
party members aware of the 
sensitivity of suggestions that 
“Labour* was an out-of-date 
concept, which were made at 
the time of Hugh GaitskelTs 
doomed attempt to rewrite 
Clause IV in 1959. The subtext 
was dear. “I could change the 
name if I wanted to, but I have 
decided not to do so at this time. 
Besides, I have already changed 
the name to New Labour with- 
out consulting you.” It smacked 
of a disdain for the party be led, 
and John Prescott looked una- 
nnised, although - an intriguing 
detail, this - it had been 
“cleared" with him in advance. 

The Clause IV vote marked 
the end of the first, triumphant 
phase of Blair’s leadership, a 
nine-month honeymoon with 
both party and electorate. But 
since then the colour of Blair's 
leadership has darkened: it is 
still moderately dazzling, but 
perceptibly less so than before. 
Something deep and significant 
is going on: the weaknesses of 


a Labour government are 
becoming dearer. 

The ex tr a o r di nary thing was 
how few errors Blair had made 
until last December, when Har- 
riet Harman, one of the few 
Labour MPs who could be 
described as a personal friend, 
told him that her son had passed 
the exam to get into a selective 
gr ammar school. Blair's mis- 
judgment was obvious in retro- 
spect: he did nothing. The 
famed New labour media man- 
agement machine failed to min- 
imise the damage caused when 
the deaaon became known - at 
a time of the Mail on Sunday's 
choosing- the following mouth. 
This was partly because Alastair 
Campbcll, the leader’s press 
secretary, was personally deeply 
opposed to Harman's decision, 
which in itself- ought to have 
warned Blair that he had mis- 
judged the -mood- of the- party. 

The cause of comprehensive 
education is totemic in the 
Labour Parly, with the issue of 
selection at the top of the totem 
pole. But even after the fuss 
about his own son's school - in 
which Roy Hattersley was 
reborn as a left-wing firebrand 
- Blair could not see it 

What could he have done? 
The news could have been rel- 
eased over Christmas instead of 
when were at Westminster, 
and Hannan could have given a 
personal interview to say what 
she told friends at the time: “It’s 
easier.td go through the eye of 
a needle than be a pood mother 
and a good politician.” 
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HOW TO BUY AT BOVBNHBVT AUCTION 
H* PLEASURE AMI FOR PHOHT 


Auction bnyees pay prices the general pobiic only Ac bwrffreg Caommat JuuiiatBaaAatk * m 

dream about-, and can begin with a saving of £29 ABSOLUTTEU FRHS, -irinm you reply wttfai 14dm. 

Ou Gmrrmaatt Aachtm Naax md a book worth £ 12.95 Thia a bw Couummul Aiidttui JShgean hrip p»n Pm-S mu- 

absolutely Creel emuanu: 


NEW DISHWASHER- El G 


On 27th March 1996 Denoe Brady bought SO wedding theses 
tor £535 and naned a busmen hiring them out Grom home. 
Eren after paying for dry deanmg, rqsnnandadtertinngdK 
is making over £200 a week profit - lor about Ben boon work. 

On 16th April Keith Pritchard purchased a 1990 Golf GTi 
ronsnrihJc at auction for £1,000. The Us price was J5-£6j000. 
Two iteeks taler he sold it to another dealer for £3^00. 

Profit £2342. 

On 11th June .Ahmed Mensre purchased a racing tube at 
auction Sic £M. The list price for the hike was £100. He gave 
it to Ins teenage son. Siring £86. 


1.000 a month! 

■ OiHitc reports Erotn regubr auctions with a description of 

items frx mle and typical prices paid. 

■ Practical adrice and dps which moke attending ananas 
both lucrative and fan. 


HJ-TECH MOBILE PHONE - £11 


If you find the idea of toying at auctions intriguing, reply now 
to ow new reader offer to recent a saving of £20 - pins a ftee 
copy of the Cranaaot Aadnn HaaOtok- AM) ran will be 
cowered bf rur Full Money Back Guarantee. To apply nmpfc 
complete and remm the order fonn below. 


CASE OF WINE - £5 


What do these three people hare m commotu Each of them 
look out a subscription to GntHranl Atuara Aims and within 
a few months had become an experienced aocnon-goec. 

If the idea of buying at auction appeals to you, whether you 
hare pleasure or profit in mind, then the first hatpin to take 
advantage of is a rohcoription to Geommotl Awbon Ntto. 

At the moment we hwe a wry special offer far new readen 
Eqoy btdre RMOdts’ inoesof GereraMtAadtmNRmfbr 
jnt £S9jQ - £29 off the natal price - AND recenc a copy of 


treat Sold 
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Laser printer 
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Sony camcorder 
Set of golf dubs 


Real Price 

am 
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£600 

£350 

£700 

£360 
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Above alLjbey. heeded to 
work out an e xpla nation for 
what she had donelfaat could be 
communicated to the party and 
the people. Even now, the argu- 
ment in defence of THair and 
Harman's Schoohng decisions - is 
flawed.- Only yesterday in his 
Mirror interview, Blair repeated 

that be would n6t “sacrifice" his 
child to avoid a political row- 
imptying that parents who do 
not choose the London Oratory, 
are taking their children to the 
top of the nearestlhill and cut- 
ting their hearts out. . 

The Hannan affair confused 
Labour's message on educa- 
tion, and crystallised a certain 
unease voters felt about the 
slick new Labour Party - they 
“say one thing and do another”. 
And the affair became entan- 
gled in the second important 
mistake of Blair's leadership. 
Hannan had been forced to go 
public two days after Labour 
MPS had dashed at their weekly 
meeting over the idea of abol- 
ishing this year's Shadow Cab- 
inet elections. 

Blair thought they were an 
unnecessary distraction, but 
once more failed to act early 
enough, again partly because be 
misjudged the mood of the 
party. It was not until the sum- 
mer that he was finally forced to 
admit defeat and instead agreed 
to the next best option of bring- 
ing the elections forward from 
their usual November slot 

Thus Labour MPs who 
wanted to be helpful to their 
new leader and his rather unfa- 
miliar “project", even if they 


were not very good at it, found 
themselves forced to vote for 
the “leadership slate” of the 
existing team - or for a bunch 
of ocvhdpers. This they thd not 
Hke, but Blair might just have 
got away witti ft- tf -he h ad not- 
then compounded it- with two 
further •mistakes;- First/ his 
spokespeople - told •journalists 
that the trader was 'displeased 
with “wild” allegations of arm- 
twisting and vote-rigging and 
that there would be a review of 
foe disciplinary rules for Labour 
MPs. Then Clare Short was 
demoted. 

The first was unnecessary 
escalation, which spoke of 
Blair's genuine frustration with 
the more outlandish claims 
made by Ken Livingstone and 
Ann Clwyd. The elections were 
hardly “free and fair”, but there 
were no ballot boxes stuffed 
with bundles ofipapers in the 
same hand. 

The second sent shockwaves 
through the wider party. Clare 
Short had not been tactful, and 
she had not made a stunning 
success of her transport brief 
But for all her Sunday morning 
television interviews, which sent 
(he dbetors into a spin, over tax 
or cannabis, Short was trans- 
parently a speak-your-mind 
politician who wanted Blair to 
win and to be paut of New 
Labour, however alien it was to 
her kind of socialism. 

It is unusual for the victim of 
an error to see dearly the les- 
son of their misfortune. But 
Short went to the heart of the 
problem when she said that the 


message of her exile was to ask 
people to vote for New Labour 
on foe basis that some of foe 
people in it were nothing to do 


with the “absolutely appafiing’' 
old Labour Party. Still, it would 


have beetibetterco-keep Short 
on board so that she, as well as 
John . Prescott, could embody 
theccKweasttHKaf-old Labourto 
hew. 

Since foe Cause IV victory, 
Blair has said less about his dis- 
tinctive views of morality, fam- 
ily and crime, and his language 
has become more artificial, with 
more of the inevitable evasions 
of political office. As a result 
people have paid less attention 
to what he has been saying, and 
other messages have become 
important: that he did not send 
his child to the local school; that 
his wife is an ambitious barris- 
ter who earns a lot of money; 
that his party squabbles. 

And the obsession with being 
a “tough" leader is beginning to 
become counter-productive. 
Short's own demotion was the 
prime example: it begged the 
question, what was her crime? 
Calling for a debate on the 
legalisation of cannabis and 
saying that people on her level 
of income should pay more 
tax? A larger and more confi- 
dent leader would have said that 
was just Clare thinking aloud, it 

is not foe policy of foe party. As 
a result, it was an act of disci- 
pline which spoke of weakness 
rather than strength. 

There have been other mis- 
takes, all illuminating foe same 
weaknesses. Even before 


prefer to stay in opposition”, 
but it might as well. It is a cos- 


but it might as well. It is a cos- 
metic exercise designed to 
demonstrate that foe" party is 
united behind foe leadership’s 
programme and thus largely 
ineffective. The part)', rather 
than being inspired, Ls sullen. 

Then there was Shadow 
Chancellor Gordon Brown’s 
announcement in April that he 
wanted to abolish child benefit 
for those aged lb- IS and 
replace it with payments to 
those who need them to encour- 
age young people to stay on at 
school or college. The second 


part of that sentence was hardly 
noticed. While Brown himself 
trumpeted this as evidence that 


ing more about tacinginc 
Labour Party with the treed to 

.mm .i . -- nnnrfniP 


Labour MPs were asked to take 
part in a meaningless re-election 
of foe entire Shadow Cabinet, it 
emerged that Labour members 
would be asked to take part in 
a meamngless ballot on the con- 
tents of r foe;' draft manifesto. 
Before the manifesto, New Life 
for Brilam.was published, jour- 
nalists were told -that there 
would be a process of “consul- 
tation” over the summer, before 
it is put to the vote at conference 
on Thursday and then to a ref- 
erendum of all party members 
later next month. 

It emerged that this meant 
consultation in the sense that 
Clare Short was consulted 
about her new post The docu- 
ment that was published on 4 
July is foe document members 
will vote on. The ballot paper 
will not offer a choice between 
“Yes, I would like to win the 
next election” and “No, I would 


of universal benems 

the electorate with the need to, 

provide for themselves. ’ » . 

And finally there was- the. 
^uhnndlm g of the re fe pen- 1 
dum on a Scottish parliaments 
The main problem was that foej 
news leaked in London rathfcr, 
than being announced m S cott- j 
land, as planned, but there was. 
a devil-may-care boisterous-; 
ness about Blair's defence ot. 
his policy afterwards whiabj 
helped to annoy Scottish opin- 
ion even further. I \ 

Of bourse, Blair's response to j 
these criticisms, especially foe, 
last one, is to say, Vety welUfljf 

is what we are proposing nprey 
And the answer, in cases of pcs- - 

icy, is yes. The present system! 
of child benefit for foe older 1 
age group is anomalous, 1 ! 
although it is a relatively minor > 
anomaly, because teenagers i 
who leave school do not get it. 
And a referendum in Scotland 
is right in principle and neoes-; 
sary to get the legislation; 
thr ou g h foe Commons. T ; 

But the real question is hokv! 
foe changes are handled. The 
contrast between the mistakes of 

thisyear and Clause IV is telling. 

On Clause IV, Blair look to foe 
road and argued his case directly 
with party members. Many of 
them did not like it, but his argu-; 
meat was better, and they hdd, 
to accept it But foe debate cm! 
Clause IV was a genuine, arid; 
genuinely dangerous, one,; 
unlike foe passive approval 1 
demanded for foe manifesto j ■ 

After foe excitements of ere- : 
a ting a new party wi thin foe- 
shell of the old, Blair has beeni 
revealed for what he always 
was - a politician, albeit a strik- 
ing, youthful, articulate add; 
clever one. Part of this 
inevitable, as his newness && 
image as a “normal person.”, 
rather , than a politician, wore! 
off. But part of it was an unnec- 
essary squandering of what was 
so valuable about him when he 
was elected: that he spoke in a! 
different language. • ; 

If Blair’s mistakes have « a 
theme, it is that they all speak 
of a failure to try to take peo- 1 
pie wifo him - a political virtue 
of which he has often spoken. 
This is not just the “old Labour”: 
complaint about centralisatichr 
and needless provocation bf 
foe party, because it applies; 
beyond foe parly too. The caie; 
for a Scottish referendum andi 
for changes to child benefit; 
seem insufficiently related ttx 
Blair’s message lo foe country. 

The paradox is that it is Blair 
who spoke of Margaret That- 
cher as coming to confuse 


knowing her own mind with 
refusing lo listen. When fie 
became Labour leader, he 
made some large claims to a 
new politics, to a new language 
of moral community, to “say 
what we mean and mean wtaf 
we say". These claims have 
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been weakened this year. His 
task this week is to renew m 


The revised paperback, edition & 
Jony Blair, by John ReniouL *1 
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A giant yellow footprint on our landscape 

that a good or a bad thing?" have instructions to ruth- inside a McDonalds is that Busch - h 

She screamed and said: “My lessly crush anything that you can’t boycott the place. America * e 





Miles 

Kington 


Y ears ago I had a friend 
who lived in New York 
and often came to 
Europe to enjoy things she 
couldn't find m America. 
Ruined castles. Antiquarian 
bookshops. Small tomatoes 
grown for taste, not size. 
Little old lea shops. Things 
like that. 

One day I was talking to 
her on the phone and I said: 
“Who are McDonalds? - " She 
said: “Why do you want to 
. know?” I said: “Well, I have 
just seen an advert saying 
that foe first McDonalds is 
about to open in foe UK. Is 


that a good or a bad thing?" 
She screamed and said: “My 
God, is nowhere safe? And 
why is it that America always 
exports foe things Fm trying 
to get away from?” 

That friend no longer vis- 
its Britain, but McDonalds 
has certainly meanwhile 
planted its giant yellow foot- 
print on our landscape. In 
fact, it ruthlessly tries to 
plants its big yellow feet on 
anyone who remotely threat- 
ens its inexorable expansion. 
It now seems dear that there 
must be a whole team of 
people at McDonalds keep- 
ing focir eyes open for any- 
one opening an eating place 
which looks at all like a 
McDonalds eating place, so 
that they can rain writs on it. 
You and I might wonder why 
anyone would want to open 
a place that reminded any- 
one of a McDonalds. Per- 
sonally, if I ran an eating 
place which turned out to 
remind people of McDon- 
alds eating places, I would 
have it closed down imme- 
diately. But a Mrs Blair in 
Buckuighamshire runs a 
sandwich place called 
McMunchies. and foe team 
of people at McDonalds who 


have instructions to ruth- 
lessly crush anything that 
looks or sounds like them 
sent out a hit squad to stop 
Mrs Blair using “Me" on foe 
front of Muncmes, even 
though she had only used it 
to suggest a Scottish flavour. 

These bully-boy tactics, 
which have all foe elegance 
of stepping on a man m foe 
scrum, or hitting your oppo- 
nent after foe befl has gone, 
are odd to find in a company 
which -supposedly cares 
about its gentle image. Of 
course, the image of 
McDonalds has been tar- 
nished badly by the so-called 
McLihel case m which bully- 
boy McDonalds have been 
trying to squash two harm- 
less protesters and which has 
gained McDonalds more bad 
publicity than it would be 
possible to buy. In my case, 
foe image of McDonalds was 
equally tarnished by a per- 
sonal visit to a McDonalds 
eating place ( I refuse to use 
the word “restaurant" about 
a fast food joint ) and failing 
to derive any pleasure from 
foe experience at all I hope 
1 never have to go inside a 
McDonalds again.Tbe only 
disadvantage of never going 


inside a McDonalds is that 
you can’t boyrott the place. 
One’s immediate reaction lo 
reading about McDonalds’ 
bully-boy tactics is to say, 
“All right, Mr Tough Guy 
McDonald, that’s foe last 
time I frequent one of your 
dumps!". But if you have 
already sworn that, what can 
you do? It’s the same with 
British Home Stores. I 
received a circular from a 
Burmese pressure group the 
other day begging me not to 
buy things from British 
Home Stores, because of 
their trading links with the 
atrocious Burmese govern- 
ment, who are doing to 
democracy what McDonalds 
are doing to places called 
“McMundues" and “McDe- 
lights” and “McDonuts". I 
would willingly comply, 
except that to my knowledge 
I have never bought a single 
thing from BHS and there is 
no known way of improvine 
an that record. 

Nor can I stop drinking 
American Budweiser beer. I 
would dearly love to stop, 
after reading a recent pi^e 
m The European newspaper 
which spells out how the 
American giant Anheuser- 
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Ammcan Budweiser - is try-rrr 
jngto crush the small Czech" 
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The white heat of 

a successful 

party conference 


the commentators 


Twelve confused 
men and women 




rilj® t f rtbo °^ example of 
4 I howto conduct a Labour 
at- 1 - Party c onference in pre - 
-*en* circumstances was nro- 
^idedin 1963 by Harold Wilson 
sat Scarborough. By then 
otabour had been out of power 
afar 12 years, but was ahead in 
gthe opinion polls with an elec- 
gfkm looming. The Conservative 
Government, as now, was in 
afead shape. At the beginning of 
-flbeyear, De Gaulle had vetoed 
British entry into the Common 
sMarfcet. Harold Macmillan, the Av 

iPrime Minister, in bis diary Z 

-jsaid that “all our policies at Wk 
siome and abroad are in ruins ” & 

-a, . Subsequently the Secretary Cff 

Bof State for War, John Profumo, 
rfbad been brought down in a 
-vandal comprising sex, call- A c 

girls and Russian spies. -t*-* 

nMacmiflan unwisely told MPs __ 
all do not live among young ToT*i 
ipeople much myself.” foevit- 1 

ptbly, as Mr Major is fin ding, 

-Candidates to succeed the I16VG 

■Prime Minister had begun to 
scheme and position them- fri A 

selves- Nonetheless Labour, ^ w 

arwixh an ill-judged party confer- m 

ePnce, could still throw awav all I TWIT 
jits advantages. J 

fir- When the Tories came back 
■dnto office in 1951. defeat had WOT 
mot seemed too bad. Labour’s 
failure in 1955 was harder to Wit 

<take. Bui the Conservatives' Wl» 

sJOO-seat victory in 1959 was a 
bgreat disaster. There followed Gffll 

Jntemerine warfare over the 
ideology and image of the TT 

JLabour Party, which was quite lid 

5 ffls bitter as the Tories’ convul- 
sions over Europe. Hugh AA/il 

iGahskefl, who had been elected ’ “ JJ 
Jpartiy leader in 1955, lost his 1f 

abattie to remove from the 
-party's constitution the notori- 
tous Clause 4, which committed 
Labour to securing the com- OLcLlTJ 
-jnon ownership of the means of 
^production, distribution and r\pT*fr» 

■exchange. And he almost failed ^ 

ato subdue the neutralist, pacifist 
-iving of the party and hold 
□Labour to the Atlantic Alliance. 
j^It was in 1960 that GajtskeU finished his 
Speech to. the parly conference with his famous 
.“peroration: “There are some of us, Mr Chair- 
unan, who will fight and fight and- fight again to 


Andreas 

Wkittam 

Smith 

As the 
Tories are 
never easy 
to defeat, 
Tony Blair 
would be 
wise to 
emulate 
Harold 
Wilson’s 
1963 

Scarborough 

performance 


in the state and of municipalis- 
ing all rented property. Nor 
even because the wording of the 
main resolution on economic 
policy was fudged to allow the 
unions the appearance of agree- 
ing to some form of wage 
restraint These were workaday 
manoeuvres. Wilson’s supreme 
skill showed itself in his choic e 
of subject and his own speech. 

Wilson made science his 
theme, an issue rarely at the 
YPf, q centre of debate, and used it to 

euo re-state socialism in modem 

\tCL71l form. He had found that most 

. valuable political commodity, 

Zth an acceptable big idea. Wilson’s 

theme was that “if there had 
never been a case for socialism 
, i before, automation (how old- 

Lll0 fashioned the word now 

sounds) would have created it," 

S ow . In unrestrained capitalism, 

dl c enhanced productivity would 

inevitably lead to unemploy- 
Aoerr meat cm a large scale. Britain 

V/Q * 5 «y needed more scientists, and 

jr. universities would have to be 

TGSt, expanded accordingly. The state 

' would fund the work of these 

D] 0 ‘ scientists in establishing new 

■DlcLLF industries. He proposed a four- 

part programme: to produce 
H VlP raorc scientists, to keep them 

u k/C here, to make more intelligent 

use of them, and to organise 
3 t>0 industry so that it applied the 

results of scientific research 
1 _j_ more purposively to national 

let C6 production. 

In a widely quoted conclusion 
■fOfJ he said that in all our plans for 

the future, we are redefining 
. and we are re-stating our sodal- 

lons ism in terms of the scientific rev- 

olution. “The Britain which is 
■>q going to be forged in the white 

)0 beat ofthe revolution will be no 

place for restrictive practices or 
l rrVi fo f outdated methods on either 

lUUgll side of industry." 

With this single speech Wfl- 
TlflX lPP son suggested to people in their 

mid 20s, that Labour was white 
coats rather than doth caps. 
Socialism could be modem and 
an authentic part of the lively 1960s rather than 
an inhibiting Victorian creed. There need be 
no embarrassment in callingyourself a socialist. 
The party programme was relevant and it was 
exciting. By the end of the month the contrast 


I y I first count 
■^i T JL. do you 

find the defendant guilty or not 
guilty?” the court derk said. 

My throat went dry and for 
a moment my voice failed to 
work. “Not guilty," I forced ouL 
The defendant's friends broke 
into cheers, the judge yelled, 
“Shut up!" and all I could think 
of was “what have I done?" 
This was my the culmination of 
my experience of the parallel 
universe known as jury service, 
where 1 had been summoned to 
spend 10 days closeted most of 
the time from the outside 
world, confined almost as much 
as the defendant 
Robert Frost, the American 
poet, once described a jury as 
“12 persons chosen to decide 
who has the better lawyer”. 
Juries have been in existence 
since the 12th century to decide 
the facts in a case proved by the 
evidence presented in court 
and to judge their peers. Which 
was fine m the 12th century, 
when legal processes tended to 
be fairly informal. But after 
spending two weeks in a Lon- 
don courtroom, I began to feel 
that ignorance of the law and 
increasingly complexity of cases 
are making it more and more 
difficult for juries to reach a 
true verdict according to the 
evidence, as they swear to do. 

Not that such thoughts strike 
you upon stepping into the court 
building on a Monday morning. 
First, you are hustled along 
corridors like rats in an elegant 
Victorian sewer, until you reach 
the jury lounge and canteen. 
You turn up in a suit on the first 
day to empress the judge and live 
the rest of the time in jeans. You 
hope to avoid the local mafiosi 
trial after being confronted with 
scary posters along the walls say- 
ing, “How many fives have you 
got? Be vigilant" 

You are kept for hours in the 
jury canteen sipping endless 
cups of coffee and reading John 
Gnsham novels (on my first day 
I counted around 10 people 
reading The Client, The Firm or 
The Rainmaker). If you didn't 
bring a book then the hours are 
whiled away by one of the 
games kindly left by the jury ' 
bailiffs, such as one called Snap 
Judgment, which involves trying 
to solve cases. Significantly, 
someone had removed the 
instruction booklet 
Called finally, there is no 
detailed interrogation of your 
prejudices or your suitability to 
sit on a jury. There are no OJ- 
styie challenges. Instead, a jury 
bailiff shuffles a set of cards 
with names on and picks out 


I -jsing back unity and honesty and dignity, so that, with the Tories was even greater. Macmillan was 


flpur party with its great past may retain its glory 
aflnd its greatness,” he said, and sat down, sweat- 
ing profusely, to cheers and boos. While a year 
later Gartskeli finally won the argument (16 
s months before his untimely death in January 

-<disunity^3l remained close to the surface, 
a. I don't say that the 1963 conference was a 
Wesson in how a political party should handle 
'itself dose to a general election just because 
■the platform took the sensible precaution of 
kfoUing to arrange debates on controversial sub- 
jects such as defence, foreign policy and pub- 
■siic ownership. Nor because the sting was taken 
Sout of motions in favour of nationalising the 
■fo undin g industry, of vesting ownership of land 


taken ill during the Conservative party con- 
ference which immediately followed Labour’s 
and resigned. He was succeeded as Prime Min- 
ister by the Fourteenth Earl of Home. His 
daughter Caroline, referring to her father’ s suit- 
ability, remarked that “be is used to dealing 
with estate workers. I cannot see how anyone 
can say he is out of touch." Nonetheless, when 
the election came a year later. Labour almost 
lost its overall majority was just five seats. 

The truth is that however dead-beat the Con- 
servatives look, they are always hard to defeat 
Tony Blair has yet to ignite the enthusiasm of 
the nation with a big idea as Wilson did in Scar- 
borough 33 years ago. This week in Blackpool, 
be has such an opportunity. 


By Glenda Cooper 



Unless we start giving our jurors 
crash courses in the law, the justice system 
would be better off with just a judge 


the lucky ones. The rest are left 
disconsolate, like those chosen 
last for school netball. Even 
then, 15 people were sent to 
each room in case any of the 
jurors were challenged. No one 
I met ever was. 

The two weeks I served on a 
jury I had to deal with a date 
rape case and one of ABH 
(actual bodily harm), where a 
man bad allegedly scalded his 
girlfriend's four-year-old son. 
(These rated well in the can- 
teen pecking order: DSS fraud 
was generally considered the 
worst case to get). 

Sworn in od the first case - 
the rape - for the first 10 min- 
utes, I enjoyed sitting in the jury 
box instead of the Press 
benches. It was a relief not to 


worry about what the story 
would be. I imagined myself as 
part of Kavanagh QC.. or 
Rumpole of the Bailey listening 
to the opening speeches as n 
trying, to unravel a lope puzzle. 
Then,’ as my eyes veered to the 
left, it struck me with a sudden 
force. I had the power to send 
that man in the dock to prison 
for a very long time. It was two 
fives I was deafing with here, not 
a 300-word story. The defence's 
continued objections were no 
longer a nice legal device but 
something used deliberately to 
sway my opinion. 

I had considered myself fairly 
well-acquainted with the law - 
after all. I've reported on 
enough court cases. But led to 
the retiring room by the jury 


bailiff. I realised that I knew 
nothing at alL Take that most 
innocuous of phrases, “Beyond 
reasonable doubt”. The prose- 
cution had urged common 
sense, the defence the gaps in 
the evidence. But they both 
insisted, as did the judge, that 
we had to be sure before 
returning a guilty verdict. 

But one person may only be 
convinced beyond reasonable 
doubt if there are three eye-wit- 
nesses and hard photographic 
evidence, proving that Profes- 
sor Plum was in the conserva- 
tory with the candlestick For 
others, the fact that the defen- 
dant was unable to look them 
in the eye or paused before 
answering a question could be 
indicative of underlying guilt. 


The image of jurors is that of 
avenging angels eager to send 
anyone down, while picking up 
their £44.80 daily allowance. 
But most jurors take their duty 
seriously and prove reluctant lo 
convict unless they feel 
irrefutable evidence has been 
given to them. 

Medical evidence is even 
more fraught with difficulties. 1 
thought that there were several 
red herrings in (he different 
explanations of how the child's 
injuries had been caused. But 
Fm no medic, and bow could 1 
prove this beyond reasonable 
doubt, to myself or my fellow 
jurors? It is no longer enough 
to say: “Have you forgotten 
Magna Carta? Did she die in 
vain?” for your 11 co-jurors to 
be persuaded to your view- 
point And 1 was amazed at the 
prejudice that I encountered, 
particularly in the rape case 
where there were only three 
women on the jury. Following 
last week’s shenanigans, when a 
barrister can imply that a 
woman's choice of dress leaves 
her vulnerable to being stalked, 
maybe this should be no sur- 
prise. Bat I was still annoyed to 
be told after the case had fin- 
ished that women going out to 
nightclubs were obvoousJy going 
out to “get laid.” 

Jury service left me with two 
strong convictions. One is that 
everyone should do it - the 
experience of holding some- 
one's future in your hands is 
frightening, but it challenges 
your world view. You learn to 
listen to other people and not 
dismiss them out of hand, how- 
ever tempting it is initially (and 
believe me. I was tempted.) 

But while everyone should 
do juiy service, 1 don’t believe 
it works, or not in the form we 
have at the moment. Unless we 
start giving jurors a crash 
course in the I aw, or at least 
some clues as to what previous 
good character and reasonable 
doubt actually mean legally, 
the justice system is better off 
with just a judge. The juries 1 
sat on were working in the 
dark at the mercy of cl ever bar- 
risters who did little to make 
the law clearer. There was lit- 
tle conclusive evidence in either 
of the cases that I covered, and 
I was at a loss to cope with the 
complex issues in the law, as I 
think were most people. 

“Consider what you think 
justice requires and decide 
accordingly,” said the Earl of 
Mansfield “But never give your 
reasons, for your judgment will 
probably be right, but your rea- 
sons wilJ certainly be wrong." I 
have no doubt that we re torn ed 
the right verdicts. But the rea- 
sons behind them? 


dreamer comes under fire The examiners’ 

l The royal guru has been unfairly maligned, says Jack O’Sullivan final report 


r here are many who love to hate 
Laurens van der Post Remember 
him? Guru to Prince Charles, con- 
of Margaret Thatcher, champion of 
tMpCalahari Bushmen, soldier, traveller, 
diystic - and probably the most popular 
j yngjgti thinker of our day. He’s not dead 
-Ac’s tipping 90, but the knives are out for 
him as he publishes his 25th book. 

The Admiral's Baby (John Murray, 
£J9.99) is a memoir of his time in the Fkr 
East after his release from three and a half 
years in a Japanese POW c amp . It has 
already been condemned by one critic, AN 
jWIson, as a lot of mum bo- jumbo and gob- 
Hedegook. The work is vintage van der 
Post, full of meandering mu sin gs about 
eastern culture, of which he has rare 
knowledge, and cross-references to his first 
£ve and birthplace, the South African 
Wilderness, and the primitive Bushmen of 
Whom he has written so often. _ 

5 Van der Post has again distinguished 
extraordinary eclectic. But this 
JoSfa nothfabest. It’s lyncal but over-wni- 
tev offerings running commentary on his 
^ur-ry rhn ughi Hp portrays himself on a life- 
line jomSrmwfficb all events - be it a 



ig journey m which an events -ocu* 
mee cap of coffee with two Japanese 
[fnflTKfo w Pretoria in 1926 or the Japan- 
: surteaderinl945 in Java - are aspect 


f Vm der 'Baft owes much to Can Jung, 
nth wimp# lie was dose friends from the 

ateFbrtiesiintaThe Swiss psychiatnsimed 

n 196L Jta&betieved that we are all born 
m the wisdom of the ages, the “collec- 
fws unconscious* shared by manfandand 
taus&Egaff the myths, relfeions and taac 

KteascOEBttnity This hidden knowledge, 

paid, tom the basis for our derisom 
rid actions, So we are 


mg to Jane tp divine and understand the 
lofteCtive tiBcpasduuS' the cultural tnem- 
fywfthwfediheorsheisborn- . 
] It is BBt.diflScuIt to see why all this 
appeals to Laurens van der who 
domes f&m* CaMoist, Dutch Refoimed 
with its 

He is an Afrikaner 


man, becomes his history too. “I have not 
■ been to a continent or island from East to 
W-^”says van der Bast, “where I have not 
found that when men fall asleep something 
.like the Bushman awakes- and beckons 
them.” And Jongian theory also allows the 
gadfly to delve into the world's other cul- 
tures, content in the knowledge that they, 
too. are part of his story, his unconscious. 

It is also easy to understand van der 
Post’s broader appeal Jung's ideas have 
proved to be heahngfiH-mai^wholackpur- 
pose in their fives: his form of psycho ther- 
apy isparticulariy helpful with elderly peo- 
ple. It offers a freh sense of meaning in the 

development, of humanity by placing the 

individual in the context of history. 

R»r Prince (Ms, socially alienated in 
a democratic age by his aristocratic status, 
such Kfeas conned fmn lo others. They 
allow him to reinvent himself outside the 
history of the Windsors, albeit in associa- 
tion with remote and often primitive ctvfl- 

valfder Post's fertifemind as to how they 

really live. 

Margaret Thatcher, with her own ego- 
centric tendencies has also found plenty 

_ , ■_ r Dn«» mhn 


taming in old age, but whose philosophy 
places the individual centre-stage. 

Much of what van der Post believes can, 
of course, be dismissed as brilliant but 
wroi^-headed. His unscientific, amateur 
- technique and his devotion to his own 
dreamy observations makes it almost 
impossible to discern objective reality with 
any confidence. 

His political opinions are naive. Here is 
a man who believes in conservation and an 
ascetic way of life, yet is a meat admirer 
of Maigaret Thatcher, the nigh priestess 
of consumerism. And in South Africa 
itseifi his romantic attachment to the Zulu 
warrior race has led him to overlook the 
flaws of Chief Buthelezi, whose virtues he 
preached to Mis Thatcher. 

Nonetheless, Laurens van der Post taps 

an imaginative and creative vein and much 

ofwhat fae^ writes strikes a chord with many 
people. His philosophy suggests a com- 
monality between people, without burying 
individuality. It supports cultural explo- . 
ration. For a man afhis generation to have i 
learned Japanese in the 1920s and high- 
lighted the plight of flie Bushmen, after 
their long period of persecution, were a 
considerable achievements. There are few 
people who can so successfully draw 
together the cultures of the East, West and 
Africa into a angle body of ^ work. 

Van der Post does not deserve to be p3- 
kuied by Little Englander fogeys such as 
AN Wilkm, whose chief fear seems to be 
that uur future Eng will look beyond the 
narrow cultural horizons of bis suburban 
famil y. WUson would, presumably, prefer 
the Prince to remain confined by the 
strairjacket of his class, his church and his 
country. He is typical of a certain type in 
Britain who is suspicious of any philosophy 
that explor es the spiritual and not merely 
the rational world. 

In fact, this Afrikaner dreamer has 
merely a gap. a spiritual hole in the 

Prince’s upbringing which was left by par- 
ents who seem to have been unable lo give 

their son a sense of cultural purpose. 
Prince Charles should not take his father- 
substitute too seriously. Ear better, bow- 
pvpr rtutf Th*» hprr rnfbe throne ismuddlinp I 


T he Degree Committee of 
the DIY University is 
pleased to announce that 
it will be awarding 503 degrees 
for die 1996 summer course. 
There were SO questions asked 
of our students (two for each 
lecture); and tbe standard of 
answers was very high, with 414 
of tbe winners scoring 90 per 
cent or above (45 or more 
correct answers). The examiners 
report that, in total, fewer than 
50 scripts were submitted 
containing less than 40 correct 
answers- 

Rsur Students 

, answered all 50 
questions cor- > 

^m-MadKeo- 
zie of Hereford; 

Rita Fountney 
of South Wood- 
ham Ferrers, 

Essex; Martin L 
Whitehead of - — 

Burbage, 

Leicestershire; 

and Peter Rose 
of London SE3. 

Thirty-two indents answered 
49 questions correctly, and thus 
were runners-up for the six 
remaining free subscriptions. 
These six were chosen by their 
replies to our tie-break: ^ “choose 
one of ffie 25 subjects andprfi- 
cxsic in not more than SOwords, 
marks lo be given for concision, 
wit and accuracy”. The sixsuo- 
ceasfid contestants were Douglas 
Blane of Glasgow; K & J Tbm- 
linson of Newport, South Wales; 
Mark Cumberland of East 
Twickenham, Middlesex; Paul 
Brassley of Newton Abbot, 
Devon; Elizabeth A Gasket! of 
Kemnngton, Oxford; and GW 
Thynne of Coulsdon Surrey. 

Tb give the flavour of these 
tie-breaks, we have room for two 


“Freud backed with his hyp- 
notic, later psychoanalytic, 
machete at the jungle of human 
consciousness, stripping away 
the foliage of respectability, con- 
tradicting brandies erf repression 
to discover his own dealing of 
primary-motivating sexuality. 
Granting relief to some Vien- 
nese neurotics he unleashed a 
pcrwerfid new therapy, curing 
generations of Americans of 
their wealth." 

And here's how Douglas 
Blane described the Big Bang: 
“There was no sound because 

there was no 

air. There was- 
/ n’t even space 

or time. And it 
PjEjfli wasn't big. But 

it grew. And it's 




it grew it 
cooled. Matter 
condensed out, 
and clumped 
to-gether in 

galaxies, stars 

and planets. 
People came later. That’s when 
the noise started.” 

Finally, for those who kept 
copies of questionnaires and 
answers, here is a set of correct 
replies: 

Epsteins ! h. 2 c. Big Bang 1 
a, 2 b. Ertrintkm: 1 a, 2 c. Frend: 

1 b, 2 c. Quantum Mechanics: \ 
r L ? a. rfa«iw >1 A rchitectur e: 1 

c, 2 b. Modern Ardutectore: 1 c, 

2 b. Thagedy: 1 b, 2 c. Comedy: 
1 c, 2 a. Classical musk: lb, 2 
a. DNA: 1 b, 2 b. Anthropology: 

1 a, 2 c. Language: lb, 2 a. Eco- 
nomics: lb, 2 a. The Brahu lb, 

2 b. Renaissance art: 1 c, 2 b. 

Modern art: la, 2 a. Opera: la, 

2 c. BaDefc 1 c, 2 a. Myth: 1 b, 2 
c. Epistemology: 1 a,2 b. Meta- 
physks: I a, 2 a. Logic 1 c, 2 a. 
ftiiira - 1 b. 2 c. Thith: 1 b, 2 b. 


I t takes courage 
to start your own 
business, but you can 
feel more sure of success if you 
get info rmation and support from Lloyds Bank. 

Take vmir first step toda y - call us, and 
well send you a free copy of the Penguin Small 
Business Guide (usual retail price £16). This 
hJghIy*acdaimed han dbook to starting and 
running a business has already sold over 
500,000 copies. 
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Leslie Crowther 


Leslie Crowther was a great 
British all-rounder: straight ac- 
tor, situation-comedy star, cfafl- 
dren’s entertainer, game-show 
host, after-dinner speaker and 
tireless charity-worker^ 

He was born in Nottingham 
in 1933 and, though he moved 
to London in his teens, he nev- 
er lost touch with the city which 
always knew him as a local boy 
made good. I knew him for 30 
years, and the British public has 
known him even longer. There 
was no public image and sepa- 
rate private person about Lesue 

Crowther - they were one and 
the same person. 

He made his first appearance 

on television in 1953 at the age 
of 20. The rest of the 1950s were 


Id the 1970s he presented his 


own variety series, Quwthcr’sln 
i iT ~ 


Town , and The Leslie Crowther 
Show (LWT), again mixing 
comedy and music. His talents 
as a comedy actor gave him his 
own ratmgs-topping situation- 
coiae^sesk&^GoodWman 
and Big Boy Now (ATV). 

In the 1980s he was a highly 


acclaimed Chesney Allen in 
nth Benue 


over the next 30 years, seldom 
saw him without a major role or 
series in which he starred. 

He spent most of the 1960s 

. . . .. J.. hila. 


with the BBC In his early tele- 

ner.Cmck- 


vision work {Hi Summer , 
alack. The Black and White 
Minstrel Show , The Billy Cotton 
Band Show ), his experience in 
revue stood him in good stead. 
He polished his skills in come- 
dy sketches and musical items 
(he was a moderately accom- 
plished pianist) and his to- 
caxnera work in stand-up rou- 
tines was natural and relaxed. 

It was this relaxed approach, 
together with his ability to ad- 
lib, that led to his being chosen 
to present the hugely successful 
children's show Crackajack, the 
BBC Christmas Morning Hospi- 
tal programme, and his own pro- 
grammes on radio (Crowther’s 
Crowd, Vhriety Playhouse) vad on 
television, Crowther Takes A 
Look. In 1969 he appeared in 
Let Steeping Wives Lie at the 
Garrick Theatre in London. 


Bud 'n'Ches (with Benue Win- 
ters as Bud Flanagan), and he 
had five years as presenter of 
the game-show of the 1980s, The 
Price Is Right (Central). His 
invitation to unsuspecting mem- 
bers of a frenetic studio audi- 
ence to “come on down” to play 
numbervgames based on prices 
for huge prizes, found its way 
into the language. AH over the 
country second-hand car deal- 
ers (especially) hung banners 
across their forecourts with the 
slogan "Come On Down to 
[whoever]: The Price is Rightl” 

When 77if Price Is Right came 
to an end in 1988, after 100 one- 
hour programmes, Granada 
picked Crowther up to present 
their new talent show Stars In 
Their Eyes. 

Throughout all this time, 
hardly a year went by without 
his starring in a summer season 
or Christmas pantomime some- 
where around the country (in- 
cluding the London Palladium), 
and through the same period he 
somehow found time for a 
prodigious amount of work for 
charity. 

I first came across him at the 
BBC in the early 1960s, when I 
was an Assistant Floor Manag- 
er on The Black and White 
Minstrel Show. My real friend- 
ship with him, however, began 
in 1970 when I produced The 
Leslie Crowther Show for LWT. 



overran hi® six-minute spot to 
11 minutes. 


we cut one short sketch of his, 
thus retaining nine minutes of 


“Come on down”, and bright 

eves and wide grin of the 

So* host, was an alert mod. 
Intellectnal games interested 

SEiWSfcS-ZS 

h “t&work for charity wajg 
major part of hts hfo^rne 
Stars’ Organisation for Spastus 


to see Grayson’s piece, and 
immediately said, “Tfcke my 
long sketch out, we can do rt 
next week, and leave Larry's 
spot intact." 

I aim remember wanting 
him that having a small reper- 
tory company which included 
Albert Modley, Arthur English 
and qdc .Mumy„ o ? _*e 

7 


wruen newasricatut"* 
were the high-proSe^deot 

this work. But Leshe Qowther 

did not need a major function 
■t. _ nf a mem- 


mem- 

turo 


ing the “never appear with chil- 
dren or dogs” rule three times. 


up. 


Crowther hi 1988: V It mates for a better show, try and get Lassie too* 


Photograph: Arthur Sidey 


Crowther was a very easy, 
uncomplicated person to be 
friends with, and to work with. 
One keeps coming back to the 
phrase “he was always the 
same”. Because he was. Friend- 
ly, enthusiastic, slightly noisy, 
and reliable. 

Professionally, he never 
seemed flustered nor unset- 


tled. Whatever he was doing 
he’d arrive (always wearing a tie 
and jacket - 1 cannot remem- 
ber seeing him at work in an 
open-necked shirt and sweater) 
well-prepared, knowing his 
lines, or whatever else was re- 
quired, the Times crossword 
nearly complete. 

His rapport with television 


crews and backstage theatre 
staff was well-known. He had as 
much time for them as he did 
for his prodneer or director. If 
he felt in safe hands he was easy 
to direct He knew his trade, 
made his contribution, and got 
on with his job. He had a dis- 
arming and attractive admira- 
tion for other people’s talents 


those he called 
factors".'. . 

One ofmy firmest memories 
of him from that time was his 
enormous professional gen- 
erosity. *Bvo incidents come to 
mind. On his 1970 London 
Weekend series, a very nervous 
Lany Grayson, making his first- 
ever television appearance, 


. The three of them were bom 
scene-stealers — Chic Murray 
really did once read the tele- 
phone directory, to enormous 
laughs. Crowther’s response 
was simply, “If it makes for a 
better show, try and get Lassie 
too." 

I have never known anyone 
who en joyed what he was doing 
more than Crowther. He am- 
ply just loved his contact with 
people, whether they were an 
audience or not. When he put 
his arm around a middle-aged 
woman on a game-show, and 
called her “duck" (from his 
Nottingham upbringing), be 
meant iL Leslie Crowther and 
his audience were made for 
each other. 

- Privately, he was a kind man; 
and understanding of other 
people's shortcomings. He 
.hardly had a bad word to say 
about anyone, and, if a 
strong case could be found for 
putting someone down, he’d 
find the single redeeming thing 
to be said in their defence. 

He was also very intelligent 
and inquisitive. Behind the 


‘Literally hundreds of small 
local charities could rely onto 

*1 rmfi and unnublicised 


iivmL - - - - - * 

to open a new play-gproup, 
knock over a pile of pennies, or 
dniwa raffle. In the months we 
spent together in Nottingham, 
herarely did less than three of 
these “lo 


locals” (as he called 

them) in a week. 

Crowther’s private passion 
was cricket: it was the only 
thing he’d ever suggest that re- 
hearsals might possibly be 
worked around. 

The much-publicised prob- 
lems in his private life hurt him 
deeply, but he kept the hurt to 
himself. He was sustained by Si 
quiet Christian faith and aranjP 
Uy which, for ail its problems, 
supported each other against 
whatever they had to face. His 

wife Jean was his rock; his best 

friend. 


WHILam G. Stewart 


Leslie Douglas Sargent Crowther, 
actor and comedian: bom Not- 
tingham 6 February 1933; CBE 
1993; married 1954 Jean Stone 
(one son; four daughters), died 
Bath 28 September 1996. 


Maj-Gen Pat Turpin 


“The practical art of moving 
armies and keeping them sup- 
plied are sometimes said to 
comprise as much as 90 per cent 
of the business of war" com- 
mented Field Marshal WaveD 
after his experiences in the 
Western Desert Rat Turpin un- 
derstood better than most the 
“business of war" for be was the 
outstanding army logistician of 
his generation. 

Logisticians are not expect- 
ed at the sharp end of battle, but 
they are vital to the fighting 
man, for stomachs have to be 
fed and ammunition replen- 
ished. After 10 years with the 
Royal Army Service Corps 
(RASC), Turpin played his foil 
part in Rommel's defeat at the 
Battle of Medenene in North 
Africa. A stickler for exactness 
and never a man to waste 
words, he wrote on two sheets 

auantkies o^simriic^to be 
dropped for the three divisions 
of 30th Corps. It worked well 
and Montgomery’s forces ad- 
vanced towards Tunisia fed 
and armed as well as could be 
:tedL 

i trick George Turpin was 
the son of the Rev J J. Thrpin, 
who was vicar of Misterton, 
Somerset. He was educated at 
Haileybuiy and went up to Ex- 
eter College, Oxford lo study 
Classes. He was an excellent all- 
round sportsman who repre- 
sented Oxford at cross-country 
running, and later in the army 
he gained his colours for the 
same event as well as repre- 
senting the Royal Army Service 
Corps at rugby, squash and 
tennis. However, it was proba- 
bly the last of these which gave 
him the greatest satisfaction for 
he won the corps championship 
in every rank from subaltern to 
major-generaL He also repre- 
sented Somerset for many years. 

Turpin entered the RASC 
from university in 1933. After 
six months detachment to the 
Wiltshire Regiment he was 
posted in 1935 to Training Bat- 
talion, Aldershot, as Regimen- 
tal Subaltern. In 1938 he 
embarked for Egypt where he 
was stationed at the outbreak of 
the Second World War in 1939. 

In the first year of the war he 

was adjutant to the 7th Ar- 
moured Division which quick- 
ly deployed in the Western 
Desert. He was disappointed 
not to have been invohrcd with 
the victories aver the Italians in 
O’Connor's Cyrenaica cam- 
paign, as by now he was study- 



Turptne knew the effect of ruzrntng out of satt weeks into an operation 


ing at the Middle East Staff 
College, Haifa. His first ap- 
pointment was as Deputy As- 
sistant Quartermaster General 
(DAQMG) in HQ British 
troops in Egypt. He (hen re- 
turned to Haim as an instruc- 
tor for the whole of 1942. 
In early 1943 he became Assis- 
tant Quartermaster General 
(AQMG) to HQ 30th Corps. It 
was here that at last he was able 
to put his skills to practical use 
at Medenene. 

He remained with 30th 
Corps for the rest of the 
" ninisian campaign and gained 
more experience in the com- 
bined airborne and seaborne at- 


tack on Sicfly. With D-Day in 
iwererecaile: 


mind, 30th Corps were recalled 
to the United Kingdom, but 
Turpin remained to take over as 
QMG of HQ 5th Division be- 
fore their attack on the Sangro 
in autumn 1943. 

Next came the fiercely fought 
battles of the Anzio beach- 
head, of which Churchill was to 
write later, “I had hoped that we 
were hurting a wild cat on to the 
shore, but all we got was a 
stranded whale". That whale 
however had to be fed and 
armed, and desperate as the sit-: 
uation was, Turpin was well pre- 
pared for iL 


After Anzio and after near- 
ly seven years of unbroken 
overseas experience Tiirpin was 
recalled to become Chief In- 
structor of the RASC Officers' 
Training Centre at Southend. 
His next appointment was A IQ 
(Chief Administration Officer) 
in HQ 1st Corps for Lhe Rhine 
crossing and the advance to the 
Baltic. It was in this advance that 
Turpin had to use all his expe- 
rience, for he had seen the 
German advance falter that 
winter due to lack of logistical 
support and fierce opposition. 
Only 34 and now a brigadier, 
twice mentioned in despatches, 
he was undoubtedly the man for 
the hour. He was appointed 
OBE for his wartime services. 

After the war, for the first 18 
months of the occupation peri- 
od in devastated Germany he 
was Brigadier Administration in 
HQ 21st Army Group. In 1946 
he reverted once more to Reg- 
imental employment and was 
then selected for Joint Service 
Staff College (JSSC) before 
returning to his old habitat 
Egypt Back home again in 
1951 he spent two years as an 
instructor at JSSC, leaving there 
on promotion to ColoneL Af- 
ter a spell at the War Office in 
1955 he was then selected for 


Imperial Defence College. On 
completing this he was posted 
to HQ BAOR, regaining the 
rank of Brigadier. In 1959 he be- 
came Brigadier Adminis tration 
of the 17th Gurkha Division in 
Malaya at the end of the anti- 
terrorist campaign. He de- 
lighted in this appointment 

He took over as Director of 
Supplies and Transport in mid- 
1960 and was promoted major 
generaL At the end of his three- 
year tenure he was selected as 
the Director of Movements, a 
major policy-making direc- 
torate, which had always previ- 
ously been led by a senior 
Sapper officer. Here he was to 
’ play a vital part in the reorgan- 
isation of the army’s diverse 
movement agencies into the 
new Royal Corps of Transport 
(RCT). After this many thought 
he should have been the first lo- 
gistics service officer to become 
a lieutenant-general, but he was 
not operationally qualified to be 
placed on the selection list for 
an army command. 

On tus retirement in 1966 he 
became Colonel Commandant 
RCT until 1971 and Colonel of 
the Gurkha Army Service 
Corps until 1973. At last, with 
a lifetime of military service be- 
hind him this basically quiet 
man could enjoy his retirement 
and hs favourite hobbies of ten- 
nis and gardening. He was 
chairman of the Heather Soci- 
ety for 15 years. 

Fat Turpin was an English 


gentleman who played his mil- 
itary life by the book. Even un- 
der fire he carried out his task 
calmly and unhurriedly for he 
seemed just ahead of time. Lit- 
tle ever perturbed him. He was 
exact in everything he did. He 
once delayed a container of salt 
and pepper insisting that each 
one ounce packet be re- 
weighed. He knew the effect of 
running out of salt several 
weeks into an operation. 

He had a good sense of hu- 
mour in a report on one of his 
men he wrote “He gives no 
trouble, but takes none.” He 
was a fine shot, a keen pho- 
tographer, and an ardent or- 
nithologist, but above all, be 
enjoyed his family and his mil- 
itary career. 

Max Arthmr 


Patrick George Turpin, soldier; 
bom Torquay 27 April 1911; 
OBE 1945; CB 1962; married 
1947 Cherry Grove (one son, one 
daughter); died 14 September 
1996. 


Pavel Sudaplatov 


Pavel Sudoplatov was the most 
sinister man in the Communist 
system. He was also the most se- 
cret, both in the former Soviet 
Union and during Perestroika, 
until three years ago, when his 
name appeared for the first time 
in the! 


Sudaplatov was and promoted 
1930s both 


ress. 


He was head of special op- 
NKvD (bei 


era lions of the NKVD (better 
known as the KGB) death 
squads that carried out “special 
tasks” — kidnappings and as- 
sassinations of Stalin's political 
opponents all over Europe in 
the 1930s, the Second World 
War and the post-war years. 

He admitted publicly that 
he had carried out one assassi- 
nation in the Wfest but Russian 
researchers into the subject 
think that he was personally re- 
sponsible for marry more. 

In 1953, after the arrest of 
Lavrenti Beria, the head of 
Stalin’s secret police, be was one 
of two-dozen people arrested, 
and be went on to serve 15 years 
in prison, not for the crimes he 
had committed but as one of 
Beria's close associates. 

Sudoplatov was bom in 1907 
in Melitopol (then a small town 
of 20,000 inhabitants) in south- 
ern Ukraine, one of the sons of 
a Ukrainian grain miller and a 
Russian mother. There were 
five children. Pavel was baptised 
in the Russian Orthodox 
Church and went to a Russian 
school, but was completely bi- 
lingual in (he Russian and 
Uk rainian languages. 

In 1919 his elder brother 
Nikolai joined a battalion of the 
Cheka (the KGB's original 
name) and was killed shortly af- 
terwards. like his brother, as a 
teenager Pavel also joined the 
Cheka. He toed: part in the ruth- 
less Cheka operations against 
the Ukrainian nationalist lead- 
ers Simon Fetliura (who was as- 
sassinated in Paris m 1926 by a 
Cheka agent Shvartsbard) and 
Yevgeni Konovalets, one of the 
leaders of the independent 
Ukraine. By 1922 the Russian 
civil war had ended and 
Ukraine was forcibly incorpo- 
rated into Lhe Soviet Union. 

In 1927 Sudoplatov was pro- 
moted to the secret political de- 
partment of the Ukrainian 
OGPU (another name for the 
KGB) in Kharkov, Ukraine's 
second largest dty. Here in 
1928 he met Emma Kaganova, 
originally from Gomel, who be- 
came his common-law wife. 
They married in 1951. Kagano- 
va was a much more senior of- 
ficer m the secret police than 


him, in the early 
moved to Moscow. Before long 
both were acting as fflegal agents 
operating all over Europe. 

During the Spanish Cwfl "Wbr 
Sudoplatov posed as a Polish 
volunteer on the Republican 
side. In fact he headed a foreign 
guerrilla warfare group run by 
tiie NKVD (another name of 
the KGB). It was in Spain that 
he met a young lieutenant Ra- 
mon M ereader del Rio, the 
future assassin of Hotsky in 
Mexico: It was Sudoplatov’s 
friend and dose associate in the 
NKVD Naum Eitingon who 
made Ramon’s mother, Cari- 
dad, his mistress and recruited 
Mercader for the “murder of 
the century”, as it was called at 
the time, on 20 August 1940. 

In 1937, after General Fran- 
co’s victory, both fled Spain. 
Eitingon stayed briefly in 
France where he ran Guy 
Burgess (of the Cambridge spy 
ring) and lived with Caridad 
Mercader, while Sudoplatov 
went to Belgium. He was one of 
several dozen operative agents 
of cells carrying out “special . 
tasks” - he used the phrase for 
the title of his memoirs - such 
as kidnapping and the murder 
of Stalin’s opponents. 

One such task was to elimi- 
nate Yevgeni Konovalets, 


against whom he had fought as 
a Cheka teenager. He managed 
to befriend him by pretending 
to be a Ukrainian nationalist 
and on 23 May 1938, in Rot- 
terdam, presented him with a 
box of chocolates containing a 
bomb, which blew up in Kono- 
valets's face. “Watching opposite 
in a caffi, Sudaplatov then qui- 
etly took a taxi and went to 
Brussels and from there to 
Paris. He returned to Moscow, 
where he was met as a hero and 
presented to the head of the 
NKVD, Nikolai Yezhov, and the 
rising star in Stalin’s secret po- 
lice, Lavrenti Beria. 

During the Second World 
War Sudoplatov was the head 
of the NKVD’s sabotage and di- 
versions operations through- 
out the German-occupied 
territories of die Soviet Union. 
He was also at the centre of 
Soviet atomic espionage which 
was transferred from the GRU 
- Military Intelligence - to the 
Foreign Intelligence Direc- 
torate of the NKVD, where Su- 
doplatov was deputy director 
until 1941 

With the help of people like 
Bruno Pontecorvo (who de- 
fected to the Soviet Union), 
Klaus Fuchs (who was arrested 
and convicted) and hundreds of 
other sympathisers who sup- 
plied Beria (then supervising 



Soviet atomic espionage) with 
secrets from the United States 
and Britain, the Soviet physicist 
Igor Kurchatov and his team of 
scientists were given enough in- 
formation to create the Soviet 
atomic bomb. 

In the post-war years Su- 
daplatov continued to be in 
charge both of illegal operations 
against NATO installations in 
Europe and a disinformation 
campaign particularly against 
West Germany and the USjw 
a purge during the power snug- 
gle after Stalin's death (in 
March 1953) Sudoplatov was ar- 
rested (shortly after his boss, Be- 
ria, in August (hat year) and 
became prisoner number eight 
in a cell, first in the basement 
of Lubianka (later Butyrka) 
jail, where he tried simulating 
lunacy. He was such a hated fig- 
ure in the now prevailing anti- 
Stalinisl atmosphere that 
political inmates arrested by his 
organisation gave him a severe 
beating. Sentenced to 15 years 
in jail for bis association with 
Beria, he was eventually re- 
leased in 1969. 

Decades on. he was ap- 
proached by an American jour- 
nalist couple. Gerrold and 
Leona Schecter, to write his 
memoirs. He was unwilling to 
tell them anything, but eventu- 
ally they persuaded him 
through his lecturer son, Ana- 
toly, who helped him with Spe- 
cial Tasks: the memoirs of an 
unwanted witness - a Soviet spy- 
which was published 
■ ® rovm ®nd Company 

m 1994. Sudaplatov ’s wife 
brnma, a veteran of the KGB, 
died m 1988. 

habilitated after years of cam- 
paigning from his KGB friends 
and relatives, and his military 

, be il!5 na ^-generai was 
restored. This caused contro- 
versy and protests from the 
many victims of his organisation 
who were still alive. ^ 

His memoirs appeared in 
Russian in Moscow only this 
^^[pSence and the 

wht mlj iL'^ ,thout a " index), 
^niwtowasinieresiedany 
pore He never gave a proner 

newspaper or letevisioL but 
only to KGB publications. 
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Sudapistov: ‘special tasks' 


DEATHS 

WILSON: 

of David Bolkr WBson), ] 

an IS September, aged 

kwed nwther of Cati*nirae Robinson, 

Jean Macptaerson, Anne Mallinsoo. 
Service of thanksgiving on Sarnrday 
IS October at 4pm at St Mary’s 
Church, Nether AJderiey. Cheshire. 
No flowers. Demotions in memory of 
Smaflcombe House (Salvation Anuy), 
Bath BA2 6EJ. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


‘^nugem: oom Melitonnt 1007 
Photograph; Jeanne Vronskaya Moscow 


IN MEMGRIAM 


FURNIVAL Mike, of the Govern Car- 
den Craft Market, remembered for 
Ms dedication to dcagn. cyclin g, W. 
foflCi fa therhood and his humour. 
Greatly missed. 


tober 1996 at 730pm at the 
Theatre, Strand. Tickets are hwuim.T» 
from Tickctmaslcx an Q17l 344 4444 
at £10 and £13. All proceeds to the 
"Friends of Vivian EUis Prize" to en* 
oouraac young writers for a w» mud 
cat stage. 


_.i 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 

ELLIS: Viviaa John Herman CBS Hon 
GSM. who died an 19 June 1996, aged 

92. There mil be 3 "wnntxri^ i cele- 
bration concert of die words and mu- 
sk of Vivian EHis CBE, “Spread a 
Little Happiness", on Sunday 6 Oe- 


Annonnrements Ibr Gaxette BIKTtiS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births, 
Adoptions, MarriaRes, Deaths, Memo- 


Memoriam) should be seat in writing 
to the Gazelle Edita; The Iwfcpencfcm, 

1 Canada Square, Canary WbatL Lon- 
don E14 5DL, telephoned to 0171-293 
2QU (24- bo nr answering mnnhimt 
0171-293 2012) or taxed to 0171-293 
2010. 


Birthdays 

Sir Stanley Bailey, former chief 
constable of Northumbria, 70, Hie 
Rev Gordon Barritt, former prim- 
pal, the National Children's Home, 
and former president of the 
Methodist Conference, 76; Lord 
Bedstead, framer government min- 
ister, 64; Sir Denk Biikin, chairman, 
RTZ, 67; General Sir Edward 

Burgess, 69; Miss Stephanie Cole, ac- 
tress, 55; Viscount Cranbame, Lord 

Privy Seal, 50; Piofessor Sff Erie Den- 
ton, marine biologist 73; Miss Ang- 
ie Dickinson,, actress, 65; Sir Peter 
Pbwcus, former Commissioner, 
Bedmanaland, SL Mr StafiEan Gadd, 
chairman, J.S, Gadd OeSA, Gene- 
va, 62; Mrs Teresa Gorman MP. 65; 
Mr Anthony Green, painter, 57; Mr 
Alan Hacker, clarinettist and coo- 
doctor, 58; Tbe Right Rev Patrick 
Hants, Bishop of Southwell, 62; 
Miss Deborah Kerr, actress. 75; 
Mbs Rula l-gnskn, actress, 4ft Pro- 


fessor Frank LleweDynJones, former 
principal. University College of 
Swansea, 8ft Mr Johnny Mathis, 
ballad singer, 61; Mr Ian QgjQvy, 
film actor, S3; Mr Andrew Palmer, 
former ambassador to the Holy See, 
59; Mr John Spiers, publisher, and 
chairman, Trident Dust 55; Mr 
Stewart Steven, former editor, the 
London EugntogSamdard, 61; Sir Pe- 
ter Yazranton, former chairman, 
Sports Council, 71 


Anniversaries 


Births: Etienne de Condillac, 
philosopher, 1715; WflHam Hutton, 
local historian and topographer, 
1723; Jacques Necker, financier, 
1732; Fitzroy James Henry Somer- 
set first Baron Raglan, field marshal, 
1788; Kart Begas, painter, 1794; 
Frederick Sleigh Roberts, first Earl, 
field marshal, 1832; Johan Severin 
Svendsen, composer, 1840; Sir 


Charles VflHers Stanford, composer, 
1852; WtQiam Willett, promoter of 
daylight saving, 1856; Hermann Su- 
dexmazm, playwright, 1857; Lewis 
Milestone, fflm director, 1S95; John 
innes Mackintosh Stewart (“Midiad 
Inoea”), kiteraiy scholar and author, 
1906; David Fyodorovich Oistrakh, 
violinist, 1908; Thnnan Capote, au- 
thor, 1924; Marc Bdan [Mark Feld], 
singer, songwriter and bandleader, 
1947, Deaths: St Jerome, 420; Sir 
Fulke GreviDe, Lord Brooke, poet, 
murdered, 1628; Hemy King, 
poet and prelate, 1669; George 
WhiteGefd, religious leader, 1770; 
James Brindley, ««nal engineer, 
1772; Augustin-Franoois Cesar Prou- 
vencal de Saint- Hilaire, botanist and 
traveller, 1853; Franz Adam, painter, 
2886; Grajrges-Emcst Jeon-Marie 
Boulanger, general and politician, 
committed suicide, 1891; Charles 
Napier Hemy, painter, 1917; Fred- 
erick Edwin Smi th, first Earl of 
Birkenhead, Lord Chancellor, 1930; 


Sir Robert HadfiekL metallurgist. 
1940; Richard Austin Freeman, au- 
thor and creator of "Dr John 
Thomdyke”, 1943; Lewis Fry 

Richardson, physicist, 1953; James 
Dean, saw, nDed, 1955; Simone Sig- 
nore! (Simone Kaminkcr), actress, 
1985. On this day: the Siege of 
Yorktown began, 1781; Mozart's 

opera The Magic Flute was Erw per- 
formed, Vienna, 1791; the University 
of Berlin was opened, 1810; Bizet's 
opera ThePeadFidars was first per- 
formed. ftiris, 1863; artificial silk (ray- 
an) first patented, 1902; the Balkan 
League was formed by Bulgaria, 
Serbia. Greece and Montenegro, 
1912; Benito Mussolini formed the 
first Fascist government in Italy, 
1922; tbe discovery of penicillin was 
first announced. 1928; the first ex- 
perimental lelevjsam broadcast by the 
BBC took place, 1929; Gershwin’s 
opera Paryy and Bess was first per- 
formed, Boston, 1935; the Morning 
/ta newspaper was last issued, 1937; 


Germany and the USSR signed a 
pact agreeing on the partition of 
Poland, 193ft identity cards were £ 
sued in Britain, 193ft a British Ex- 
petfinonaiy Force of 158flfiu men «« 
sent to fiance, 1939; after 277.264 

flights, the Berlin airlift ended, 194ft 

Onerama was first exhibited bv the 
inventor, Fred Wilier, in New York, 
with the feature entitied ThislsGn - 
fo- 
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oruma, eoHwana became in- ’ 
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^” founds expectations but could still hit 4,000 soon 

iSS&'SKS ution the indes should -iaihe ■ ■■■ 9 


Tlwsta* market has acquired 
many disconcerting 
the years - a fofltueto 
to widely held expectations fa 

At the start of last week 

almost every marketman M d 
bis dog bebeved Footsie would 

soon enjoy a stonning run to 


id 


-d 


high ground. Both assumo- 
tions were flawed." ^ 

n JJ ) ^ ody had expected an 
official, unofficial US source to 
gently remind the world that 
transatlantic interest rates 
would soon be going up, and 

vioop^k 

Shares have dillied and dallfed «, d 10 ms P ,re market. 

and the magical 4,000 remains rarS°!I!S\ ab0Ut higher US 
unchallenged. rates will hang around until 

As Ian Wiliams at Panmnrp If ey 5?PP? n > probably after the 
Gordon says: “It was m^-.,Ki.- P^idenuaJ elections. In this 


tation the index should - in the 

near future -manage the 4JX10 

spectacular. 

Then, according to the so 
often inaccurate herd fore* 
cast, things are likely to dete- 
riorate. Most strategists see 
hide progress beyoncU .000 at 
least until the election is out of 
the way. 

Shares which are not in the 
ewJusive Footsie dub could 
take up the running. The mid- 
cap shares which make up the 



STOCK MARKET WEE K 

DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


Ofex market - continue to 
attract recruits. Indeed, there 
would undoubtedly be a far 
stronger flow of AIM new- 
comers if many of the nomi- 


«ta..«4 r u*ssrsE Kay™*!?*? 5 " rtSShStaSSK 

KESKKS *#**»*»£££ ■'i to i rn 1 

the 4,000 barrier has ended fn u^_? isu . aien ^ro r a hike are There are ^'! rrrr .. 


lOOinttawoJdSd^rJ SE** 

the 4,000 barrier has ended in ^ 

disappointment “ becomin E l 

^When so many market par- 
frapants agree on some thine, 

U is as good as guaranteed no* 

to happen. The theoiy was 
that , there was no economic 
data on the immediate horizon 
to upset the bond markets and 
that encouraging company 
results would continue to push 
the index further into new 


_ ments 

. ig less convincing, 
this week starts with the 
^ arke > longer besotted by 
thoughts of a dash to 4 , 000 . Its 
atoost a case of once bitten, 
hvice shy. Yet, if the contrarJ 
theoiy holds. Footsie could 
well enjoy a surge to - even 
beyond - the 4,000 milestone 
m the next five sessions. 

The undertone remains 
linn, strengthening the expec- 
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April. 

There are , however, worries 
about the thinly traded tiddlers 
on the Alternative Investment 
Market. Institutional support, 
never fulsome, is now almost 
non-existent. 

Any institution with a large 
slab of stock in an AIM com- 
pany realises there is little 
chance of bailing out without 
devastating the price. So they 
are, in effect, locked in. 

AIM - and Lhe unregulated 
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Dated advisers - every AIM 
company must have one -were 
not complaining of overwork 
and making new comers form 
an or derly <pieue. One entre- 
preneur with a business to 

float moaned last week he was 

unable to find a nominated 
adviser willing and able to 
start work on his share sale 
before February. 

The AIM jam is renewing 
interest in the old fashioned 
reverse takeover of a shell 
company. A number of such 
deals are being prepared. 

It’s fairly quiet on the com- 
pany results front this week 
House of Fraser, the Army & 
Navy and Dickins & Jones de- 
pai tment stores chain, fc lmKfcwt y 
to add to any feel-good factor. 


An increased interim loss of 
£7m is expected, although 
there are hopes the dividend 
will be held at 1.7p. 

The company, once part of 
the fiiyed empire which stiD em- 
braces Harrods, was floated at 
what was regarded as a cut 
price 180p in July 1994. The 
shares closed last week at 
16L5p, pushed a little firmer by 
takeover speculation. There are 
hopes that Burton, which has 
made an outstanding success of 
the Debe nhams department 
stores drain, could be interested. 

Chairman Brian McGowan, 
one of the founders of the 
Williams Holdings conglom- 


reviews without which a new 
management team feels 
undressed. The group has also 
sacked SBC Warburg, Which 
undertook the flotation, as its 
fi nancial adviser and stock- 
broker. Merrill Lynda is the 
new adviser and UBS assumed 
the stockbroking role. 

This week’s figures will re- 
flect the failings of the former 
regime. It is possible Mr Cole- 
man will be able to sprinkle a 
little cheer around with details 
of a new strategy. John 
Richards and Sean Eddie at 
NatWest Securities say: “With 
expectations so low and the ab- 
sence to date of the customary 


- — teVUgtVUT- 

crate, found himself forced to uuucyinuuu penoa emi 
make sweeping management the retail manag ement 
changes in April in a desper- scope for surprises.” 
ate bid to put new life into the The only heavyweight on 
ailing stores group . the reporting list is Bank of 

He appointed John Cole- Scotland. It is expected to pro- 
man, a fonner Texas Hbmecare duce interim figures of £294m, 
managing director, as chief up from £262m. 
executive. He in turn has re- Blenheim, the exhibitions 
cruited fresh faces and msti- group, may be hard pressed to 
gated one of those strategic confine its profit statement to 


figures; hopes of takeover ac- 
tion are likely to dominate the 
proceedings. 

The company has twice in re- 
cent months confessed it has re- 
ceived bid approaches. The 
first set of talks, thought to be 
with United News & Media, 
came to nothing. Then came 
approach number two with 
Reed International and US 
interests thought to be in the 
frame. There is a good chance 
the bid will be announced with 
Wednesday’s interim figures 
which, although overshadowed, 
will be striking, say £25m 
against £13.1m. 

Some believe Blenheim is 
holding out for too much; there 
is talk it is demanding SSOp a 
share. Highest they have been 
in the p ast 12 months is 46Sp. 

HTV has yet to declare any 
bid approaches but with the ex- 
pected upheavals in the media 
industry it fa high on the mar- 
ket’s hit UsL Interim profits are 
likely to emerge at £ 6 . 4m, up 
an unimpressive S per cent. 
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Q; Who helped Accor Asia 
Pacific, the largest 
hospitality group in the 
region, become H - 1? 


A:Telstra 
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British Gas set for 


£ 250 m Scottish sale 


MAGNUS GRJMOND 


British Gas is negotiating the 
sale of its Scottish and north of 


England supply business to 
Scottish Hydro in a £250m deal 
that would mark a dramatic 
escalation of merits to break up 
the integrated gas group. H is 
already due to spin off its gas 
supply and trading businesses 
next year as part of its attempts 
to escape the intense regula loiy 
and financial pressures it is 
currently faring. 

It has also emerged that 
British Gas is this week almost 
certain to ask fora Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission in- 
vestigation into the controver- 
sial new pricing regime unveiled 
earlier this year by Clare Spot- 
tiswoode. director general of 
Ofgas, which it claims will slash 
its revenues by £650m a year. 

Neither side would comment 
yesterday, but it is understood 
the talks with Scotiisb Hydro 
have been underway for some 
months, with a conclusion ex- 
pected as early as this week, 
after an unofficial approach to 
the Office of Fair Trading to as- 


certain the attitude of the com- 
petition authorities. 

No widespread job losses are 
expected to result from any 
sale, which would see the trans- 
fer of BG's entire domestic gas 
business in Scotland, Northum- 
berland and Cumbria, supply- 
ing around 23 million homes. 
However, it is thought that 
Hydro would not take on re- 
sponsibility for any of the oner- 
ous “lake or pay" gas contracts 
with North Sea producers which 
have already forced it to pay 
£650m for gas it has not used. 

The deal would see several 
thousand employees from the 


force move over to Scottish 
Hydro, which would in future 
handle gas supply, meter read- 
ing, h illin g and servicing, al- 
though some of these activities 
would continue to be handled 
by British Gas during a han- 
dover period. 

News of the talks comes just 
two months after Lord Wilson of 
Tfflyom, the Hydro diairman and 
former governor of Hong Kong; 
said that by increasing year-end 
gearing of 25 per cent, the group 


would be able to release £500m 
to expand its business. 

He told shareholders at the 
group's annual meeting: “Your 
board takes the view that' there 
are many opportunities to 
m aintain our high rate of ex- 
pansion by investing such funds 
carefully in new projects. Our 
major institutional shareholders 
have made it clear that they 
agree with this policy if the in- 
vestment is in expansion." He 
added that, as well as defend- 
ing and developing its tradi- 
tional Scottish businesses, the 
group would also focus on “ex- 
panding our market share and 
profits m England and ’Wales". 

Any sale is likely to play well 
with the nationalist audience in 
Scotland, as it would return con- 


trol over an important nation- 
al business north of the border 


al business north of the border 
toftrth, where Hydro is based. 
The deal would also allow the 
northern group to catch up 
with Scottish Power, its larger, 
Glasgow-based rival, which has 
forced the pace in the creation 
of a Scottish “multi-utiljty'’ with 
its recent acquisition of Manweb 
and Southern Water. 


Meanwhile, barring a last- 
minute change of heart by 
Ofgas, it is now thought a fore- 
gone conclusion that British 
Gas wiD ask for its dispute over 
pricing at its TransCo pipeline 
business to be referred to the 
MMC by the deadline of next 
Monday. Any investigation is ex- 
pected to last around six months. 

One insider said over the 
weekend that there was “not a 
prayer" that the group will ac- 
cept the Ofgas proposals, de- 
spite the concessions offered by 
the regulator last month. A 
meeting last week between 
Philip Rogerson, BG deputy 
chairman, and Ofgas failed to 
find any common ground be- 
tween the two sides. 

The gas group claims the 
changes offered by the regula- 
tor result in a 3 per cent im- 
provement in revenues 
compared with the original 
terms of the regulatory formu- 
la, which it says is “not mater- 
ial". It is also being suggested 
that a referral will scupper Ms 
Spottiswoode's [dans to bring 
forward the extension of do- 
mestic gas competition. 



Young 
was acting 
alone, SFO 
believes * 


JILL TREANOR 


Power base: Scottish Hydro wants to add new investments to its hydro-electric business 


US fears single currency will slow European growth 


DIANE COYLE 

Washington 


The US expressed concerns this 
weekend that moves towards a 
single currency will lead to slow- 
er growth in Europe. Robert 
Rubin. US Treasury Secretary, 
said: “We all affirmed the im- 
portance of continuing to direct 
policies towards sustaining non- 
mfblionary growth. We recognise 
this requires credible pro- 
grammes to reduce fiscal deficits 
in a medium term contexL" 
However, the Americans 


used the G7 meeting in Wash- 
ington this weekend to focus on 
the implications of the single 
currency for the world econo- 
my, having decided that policy 
in the run-up to the single cur- 
rency had become a live issue. 

The US is keen to see lower 
interest rates in Europe to avert 
the danger that tighter budgets 
will slow growth, but ran into 
some resistance from the Ger- 
mans. “We had a good, frank dis- 
cussion of where the economies 
are going," said Kenneth Clarke, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


But the meeting did produce 
a consensus that the world 
economy is in a satisfactory 
state, with steady non-infia- 
tionaiy growth in prospect in 
most regions. Mr Clarke said 

rtip.TriMami’c fhiwmsnf? S rv»r 


cent growth in the UK this 
year looked credible and the re- 
covery would strengthen as the 
year went on. The foci that it 
had been growing below trend 
justified his decision not to 
move interest rates at the last 
monetary meeting, he said. 

The G7 also readied agree- 


ment on how to finance the plan 
to lift the debt burden on poor 
countries. The Paris Chib of in- 
dividual governments owed 
money by third world nations 
unexpectedly agreed to write off 
up to 80 per cent of what is 
owed by qualifying countries. 
Although there is some doubt 
about how much of the Paris 
Qub debt will qualify for such 
a bjg concession, it had not been 
expected to give an explicit 
figure. . . 

The one remaining query is 
whether or not the IMF will 


have to sell 5 million ounces of 
its 104 million ounce gold re- 
serves at some point in the fu- 
ture, and reinvest the interest to 
finance its share of the debt 
packages. Omar Davies, 
Jamaica’s finance minister, 
speaking for Commonwealth 
ministers, said: “None of us be- 
lieves this is adequate. But 
rather than compare where we 
are with where we should be, 
you have to compare it with 
where we are coming from.” 

Separately, Mr Clarke yes- 
terday introduced an initiative 


to alter the IMF's articles. He 
urged that the fund should 
have as part of its purpose en- 


couraging the liberalisation of 
capital Bows, as these become 
an increasingly dominant fea- 
ture of the world economy. 

In his statement lo the lMFs 
interim committee, which takes 
all the key housekeeping deci- 
sions, the Chancellor said the ar- 
ticles of agreement “should be 
revised to give it an explicit 
mission to encourage further 
capital account liberalisation 
and to help members secure the 


benefits of free capital 
movements." 

He also called for all coun- 
tries to publish their annual “Ar- 
ticle IV" consulaUon with the 
IMF, as Britain did for the first 
time this summer. 

The Interim Committee yes- 
terday finalised the lMFs new 
emergency overdraft facility, 
set up in response to the Mex- 
ico crisis. The New Arrang- 
ments to Borrow have brought 
in money from increasingly im- 
portant economies such as 
Korea and Singapore. 


when his home was raided, but 
documents were taken away. 

Neither Mr Young nor his 
lawyer could be reached for 
comment yesterday, although in 
the past he has said his employ- 
ers knew about his investments. 

Parallel investigations have 
been launched to establish the 
ownership of 13 Luxembourg 
holding companies set up by 
Mr Young and another, Russ 
Oil and Technology, which 
helped set investigators on to 
his trail. 

Morgan Grenfell has taken 
control of six of these holding 
companies and established it 
owns huge stakes in a number 
of Scandinavian firms. 

But the ownership of Russ Oil 
is causing controversy, with 
some sources claiming a clear 
line of control to Morgan Gren- 
fell Jersey, while others believe 
it may have been personally 
owned by Mr Young. 

The contents of Mr Young's 
Jersey bank account are also be- 


ing analysed, amid reports that 
at least £2m is kept there. 


Bass joins the rush 
to the themed bar 


NIGEL COPE 


Bass has joined Whitbread and 
Rank in the rush by Britain’s 
large leisure companies to buy 
up the booming themed bar and 
restaurant sector. It has 
emerged that Bass made a un- 
successful bid to bin' the Pitcher 
& Piano chain of bars earlier 
this year but lost out to 
Marston. Thompson & Ever- 
shed. Marston secured the 
seven outlets for£20m in June. 

Bass had wanted to convert the 
chain to its fast -growing All Bar 
One format and introduce its 
own management The bid failed 
because the Marstons offer was 
higher and allowed the existing 
Pitcher & Piano management, 
including founder Crispin 
TweddelC lo remain on board. 


Bass declined to comment on 
any approach for the chain but 
said it was committed to the 
rapid expansion of AD Bar One, 
which currently has 15 outlets. 
“Were looking for good sites in 
London, the South-east and 
the suburbs," the company said. 

The Bass move is further ev- 
idence that brewing and leisure 


groups are prepared to pay 
fancy prices for themed pubs 


fancy prices for themed puts 
and restaurants rather than de- 
velop their own sites. 

Other recent deals have seen 
Whitbread buy the Cafe Rouge 
gjoup Pelican, Greene King 
buy The Magic Pub company 
and Rank acquire the Tom 
Cobleigh pub chain. 

Speculation has turned to 
other targets for Bass, which 
could include pub groups Re- 


gent Inns and JD Wetheispoon 
and restaurant chains Hany 
Ramsden’s and Pizza Express. 

All Bar One is a similar con- 
cept to the Pitcher & Piano. 
Both are bright and modern 
bars aimed at young. trendy 
drinkers. They also have a high 
level of food sales. The first AD 
BarOne opened in 1994 in Sut- 
ton, Surrey. Most are in London 
and the South-east though there 
are outlets in Leeds, Sheffield 
and Birmingham. 

The Pitcher & Kano deal 
would have given Bass a short- 
cut to expansion. It could switch 
targets and buy a different chain 
though these are now trading on 
exorbitant ratings. The alterna- 
tive is to find suitable sates for 
conversion from its existing pubs. 

Though Bass has a huge chain 



In Brief 


• Brands Hatch Leisure, owner of the famous motor racing cir- 
cuit of the same name, is to be valued at up to £40m in a stock 
market flotation. The company, which also owns the Cadweil Park, 
Oullon Park and Snetterton tracks, is to raise at least £Sm in the 
placing, which wiU pul a value of around £4m on the stake held 
by Nicola Foulston. chief executive. The FouLston family bought 
the business 10 years ago, although Apax Partners, the venture 
capita] group, is now the major shareholder. The group, which 
also operates rally and four-wheel drive schools, will use the money 
to broaden the range of its activities. 


• Loudon’s County Hall is to be redeveloped as two hotels under 
the Marriott and Travel Inn banners. Whitbread, the brewing and 
leisure group which secured the Marriott franchise ihree months 
ago. said it was planning a 200-room four-star hotel on the his- 
toric site, with a 318 room Travel Inn alongside to cater for the 
budget end of the market. The Marriott, which will include a 200- 
delegate conference room and a 20.000 square foot leisure cTub 
is expected to be completed in 1998. 


Following a theme: Sir Ian Prosser, Bass chairman and chief executive 


of pubs, the brewer needs high 
street sites in the South-east lor 
the AD Bar One outlets and this 
is an area where Bass is under- 


represented. “ Wc are looking al- 
most exclusively for new sites 
rather than conversions," Bass 
said. Bass Is abo growing its Fork 


A Pitcher group of traditional vil- 
lage pubs. There are now over 
40 with the number expected to 
double by the end of the year. 


• London has overtaken Birmingham as the place most top ex- 
ecutives would like to do business. The capita] was ranked first 
out or 24 British towns and cities, coming out as clear leader for 
the availability of a qualify u. irkforw and its overall business envir- 
onment m a survey by Black H. .rse Relocation and Management 
Today magazine. Access i.. a quality workforce was seen as the 
most important attribute by nearly half of ihe survey respondents 
Newcastle came out Imp m terms or the cost and availability of 
business property and tin: leu ] of overheads like wages and rates. 


giants desperate for 


• Confidence in the retailing industry is on a six-year hieh. under- 
pinning anupsurge in employment prospects in the fourth quarter 
A survey by Manpower, the employment agency, sh-msihafllk 
per cent of employers arc forecasting an increase in jobs 
10 per cent looking for a downturn, feavimt 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 


The acquisition of Tom 
Cobleigh "s “unspoilt pubs for 
nice people" by Rank last week, 
hot on the heels of Whitbread 
snapping up the Pelican chain 
of French-stylc brasseries in 
August confirms the increasing 
deaeration of the big leisure 
companies to muscle in on (he 
fast growing eatmg-oui market. 

Bass tried and failed to buy 
the Pitcher & Piano chain and 
it emerged last week that 
Oriental Restaurants Group, 
the City-based Chinese and 
Thai restaurants chain, was 
made an “extremely attractive" 
offer before it had even got 


round lo announcing its own 
£14 qi dotation. 

It's easy to see why the big 
players are so keen to buy in not 
just (he sites bu( the expertise 
and vision that created these 
chains. According to the Hen- 
ley Centre, consumer spending 
on eating out is forecast to rise 
from£I6Jbn in I992io£!9.6ba 
in 2001. 


Eating out is seen by an in- 
creasing number of people noi 
as a luxury or extravagance but 
as a normal aspect of daily life. 
The £20. 9bn m? spent ihis year 
on eating in restaurants ‘and 
pubs compared with £15bn spent 
on beer. £3. lbn staving in hotels 
and £9.6bn at the off-licence. 

Against that background, it is 
no surprise that Whitbread gen- 


erates 86 per cent of its profits 
from retailing and only 14 per 
cent from brewing. Nor that it 
should have snapped up so 
many brands that its portfolio 
now includes Cafe Rouge, 
Dome. TGI Friday’s, Pizza HuL 
Beefeater and Brewers Fayre. 

Rank is planning a big ex- 
pansion of its HanfRock Cafe 
chain and now owns Tom 


Target 


Bidder Pride 


Magic Pub 

Pelican • 

Tom Cobleigh 
Pitch©’ & Pano 


Greene King £198m 
Whitbread £ 133 m 
Rank £S6m 

Marstons £20m 


. % change In share Pro sfl ecflre 
price over 1 year pricc^nrnings 
JD Wetheispoon +69 26 

Regent inns +135 21 

Pizza Express +150 - 29 

Harry Ramsden +54 *' 36 


Cobleigh. Bass is rolling out its 
newest bar concept All Bar 
One as fast as it can. 

But with the market growing 
as fast as it is, the h® players arc 
increasingly taking the view 
that they cannot grow their 
own brands quickly enough and 
do not want to take the risk of 
pouring money into a duff 
brand while their competitors 
steal a march on them. While 

it is proving an expensive option 
to buy ready-made brands, with 
a proven track record the big 
companies are prepared to take 
a hit of Oak from the City 
mitiallv to eliminate the risk of 
going it alone. 

Thin, in turn, has been behind 
a bonanza year for some of the 


already quoted chains of both 
pubs and restaurants as the 
City has played a game of spot 
the target. As the table shows, 
(he gains over the past year have 
been breathtaking, ranging 
from Hurry Ramsden's im- 
pressive 54 per cent rise to 
Pizza Express's mouthwatering 
150 per cent increase. 

Arguably, cm priccA-ximing^ ra- 
tios' in the 205 and even XK the 
market has overcooked expec- 
tations. To pay a premium to cur- 
rent prices. Whitbread. Bass or 
Rank would haw to slump up 
prices that their shareholders 
would be likely to balk at. In 
investment as in life, the best tone 
to leave a party is while everyone 
is still enjoying themselves. 


: looting for 


expecting 


• Droid, an information technology group founded in 1 QR 7 
David Thompson, is lo float with a value of between ?jn? 7 
£6ftn. MrTlKnnpwn.uhu mortgaged h“,hou^, ns ar f 
ness after leaving General Electric of the US will 
worth around £4.8m after the pbriac and is also raiS ^ 
£1.2m by selling shares. The group if said lo he . me of fh^l 
leading managing consultancies specialisms in the im„ ^ UKs 
tion of integrated IT systems, with custom^ wMchTft 
American GE. Geest, Unilever and Guinness Pn »fiis j nc ut *5 the 
per cent to £Jm last year. ^ Pm «*J«mipud 130 


• UK businesses are failing to resonml r.> 

stress - estimated to !* costing British mdustrv r7Q Pi lsin £ kwk of 

for every UK employee l. J^fG.773 


for iwery UK employee), adding to “ 

health workers commissioned by the distributoh of? ^ pal,0nal 

sore cream. Even companies that do take 



wwumuvwnea ny tnc distributor; of 7 »• — 
sore cream. Even companies that do take stress «?.!?. , IR “ coW 
pear to be mot ha ted by prolii when ihev sunnfo n !' UN y ,,nl ?ap- 
with employee well-being and staff turnover Eaturim!* s ? ppon ' 
turn of the list of motivating factors. Most busm^.c 5 al ,hc *** 

in nrmrm'i* nhcitntAniem . ■ lire Iniilm. 


employee wcil-oeing and staff turnover fminrir.1 “l'P 0 *!, 
turn of the list of mothaling Uictois. Most busm^.c 5 al ,hc *** 
to improve absenteeism, 5 b p« r cent hooe tofa^ arc ,ook ^ig 
and about the name proportion are snSJjh, fearful' 


vear Fiird thrummed to h..;u -- : * . nu 't week- i 


announce uic project at the Tore Partv conference n - v , pccle «* to 
year Fiird threatened to build a new : Jaguar nlSiMn ,? LX ‘ k ’ Last 
less it was given £80m in state aid lowSds tE, s « ^ US ** 
__ ■ 1 n »i he site. 



Om MriCtc Trip 
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Om RHfttfe ftr*> 


Mb Utsst Trlft ledflfi 


D E E L O p 

the software and systems for the WLUNN| 

Software Engineers - 

See ou r advert in todays 
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Investigators working on the 
Morgan Grenfell unit trust 
scandal now believe Peter 
Young acted alone. The Serious 
Fraud Office, which raided Mr 
Young’s £450,000 Am exsham 
home over the weekend, ap- 
pears to have dismissed specu- 
lation that he was part of some 
kind of c rimin al conspiracy. 

Contrary to weekend reports, 
it is understood the SFO has 
concluded that Mr Young did 
not have an accomplice when be 
set up Luxembourg shell com- 
panies to hide the scale of his in - 
vestment in risky hi-tech finns. 

The complexity of the com- 
panies had suggested Mr Young 
would have needed help to hide 
his actions. The SFO is now 
working to establish whether Mr. • 

Young has committed an y crim - 
inal offence. He was not arrested^ 
<uh*>n his home was raided, but ^ 
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We cannot delay the EMU decision much longer 


>» 


J die m car 
^-'Peed 
r sm^i 


GAVYN DAVIES 


'In the UK, there is no 
frenzy of preparation, 
just a desire to delay. 
Unless this 
prevarication ends 
immediately after 
polling day, our lack of 
preparation will in 
effect mean that we 
will have decided to opt 
out of the first round’ 


TTowever hard the Prime Minister tries to 
A Abury the European monetary union is- 
sue, it refuses to disappear. According to the 
well informed Phillip Stephens of the Fi- 
nondai Times , the Chancellor fears that the 
Prnne Minister might “do the dirty" on him 
before the election. The fear is that John Ma- 
jor wfll rule out sterling’s participation in the 
first round of EMU at a moment when it is 
too late for Kenneth Clarke to resign, per- 
ha «5 s J^ ren dur ^ n B tfie election campaign it- 
self. This is probably why the Chancellor is 
raising the stakes now, thus ensuring that an 
election-losing row would inevitably ensue 
u Mr Major tried to play this card at the 
eleventh hour. 

Wider theories are also circulating. For ex- 
ample, some are suggesting that Mr Major 
might quite soon announce that the UK wffl 
not participate in the first round of EMU. with 
the express intention of actually forcing Mr 
Qarke to resign. A new Chancellor would then 
introduce a blatant tax cutting Budget, and 
the Prime Minister would rail an immediate 
election on a low-tax, anti- Europe, ticket 

Anyone who believes this latter fantasy will 
believe almost anything. But Lhe fact that it 
should be seriously suggested demonstrates 
the extent of the gulf between those who be- 
lieve the UK should pursue ever-closer po- 
litical and economic links with the EU, and 
those who believe we should stand aside as 


the rest of the EU moves towards federation. 
The timing of the EMU question is only the 
latest demarcation line between these two im- 
placably opposed groups, 

Pro-Europeans like the Chancellor are 
ready 10 end their political careers rather than 
see the Tory Party fighting the next election 
cm a “save our sterling" ticket. They believe 
this would effectively determine the direction 
of the party for the next five years, and even 
settle the s uc cessi o n after John Major. There- 
fore, they are determined to maintain that 
Britain’s options must be left open at least 
until 1998. 

_ But the tenabUity of the Chancellor's po- 

fthnn mm ILa 


at which the UK has to inform the rest of the 
EU of its decision on monetary union. If this 
is indeed as late as the spring of 1998- when 
the membership will officially be sealed, ac- 
cording to a decision taken at last year’s 
Madrid summit — then the prn-Fjirp pftans fan 
readily argue that it is in the UK's interest to 
delay a resolution of this fight until well after 
the election. More information will be forth- 
coming by then, so why act before this is avail- 
able? if, on the other hand, the decision will 
have to be taken much earlier - say by next 
summer - it becomes much less credible to 
argue for a delay until after the election. 

So when is the dedsion really needed? The 
Maastricht Treaty says that the UK “may" 


inform the Council of its decision to opt into 
EMU by 1 January 1998. Although this was 
probably intended by the drafters of the treaty 
to be a final deadline, lhe use of the word 
“may" is rather odd, and deariy leaves a loop- 
hole to notify later if the UK chooses. Pre- 
sumably, the latest possible date would be 
March or April 1998. 

H owever, it will not be possible for Britain 
to spring this dedsion on the EU, with- 
out having taken several preparatory steps well 

in advance of this dale. Least important of 
these is the question of when to take sterling 
back into the exchange rate mechanism. The 
lieatyssysthmcuniendesniustbeinthe “nor- 
mal "bands of the ERM for at least two yeare 
prior to the sprit® of 1998 - k from six months 
ago! This seemed definitive when the treaty 
was drafted (at which time the norma] ERM 
bands were 2.25 per cent either side of the 
central rate). But the break-up of the old ERM 
in 1992/93, followed by the introduction of 15 
per cent bantb for afl member currencies, has 
muddied the waters considerably. The term 
“nonnal bands" no longer seems to have much 
meaning. Some member states may still seek 
to enforce the two-year rule, but it & unlikely 
to be a decisive stumbling block to a late UK 
application. 

Much more prohlemaficis the date of statu- 
tory independence for the Bank of England, 


an inescapable requirement under the treaty. 
The UK Treasury (which is trying to help the 
Chancellor by scouring the treaty for every 
nuance which might permit a delayed deci- 
sion) seems to tie of the opinion that the UK 
could simply promise in the spring of 1998 
to make the Bank independent sometime be- 
fore 1 January 1999. 

But Maastricht says quite explicitly (in Ar- 
ticle 108) that the relevant legislation must 
be in the statute book by the nine the Euro- 
pean Central Bank is established in July 1988. 
And this means that the legislation would have 
to be announced by the autumn of 1997 at 
the latest This in turn effectively implies that 
the EMU dedsion must be taken by then, or 
else the UK will be deciding by default to opt 
out of the first round. 

Then there is the poKtical question of when 
and how to hold the referendum which both 
UK parties have now virtually promised. The 
vote itself could probably be delayed beyond 
the springof 1998. (The Geimanscoukl hardly 
object to Ibis, since their own Parliament is 
due to ratify the final membership list after 
lhe cmdai deliberations have taken place at 
EU level) But a referendum wfi] require the 
passage of yet another piece of highly con- 
tentious legislation in the House of Commons. 

This, and the Bank of England Bfll would 
wipe out the Kon’s share of fbriiamenlary time 
in the 1 997/98 session. Announcements to that 


effect would have to be made in the Queen’s 
eeefa in autumn 1997. This would also be 
very last moment at which it would be rea- 
sonable to teH the private sector to start the 
costly preparation for EMU. 

N o government in its right mind would 
choose to do all this just in case it wants 
to join. It would only embark on such a highly 
charged process if it had already decided to 
exercise the opt-in. So Lhe bottom hoe is that 
the dedacn wffl have tobe taken wben the 1997 
Queen's Speech is being planned, which 
means by the latter part of next summer. 

The Rubicon wffl therefore be crossed with- 
in a very few mon tbs of the General Election, 
and this wQl become clear to the electorate 
before then. Already, the core EMU coun- 
tries are in a frenzy of preparation for the 1999 
start dale, and even the governments of coun- 
tries like Spain and Italy are spending most 
of their waking hours on the subject. Corre- 
spondingly, their chances of joining in the first 
round are improving all the time. 

In the UK, there is no frenzy of preparation, 
just a desire to delay. Unless thisprewcricatian 
ends immediately after polling day, our lack 
of preparation wfll in effect mean that we wifl 
have decided to opt out of the first round. 

This is a decision, and a debate, that can- 
not be delayed much longer, whatever the 
Chancellor may say. 


* Brussels clamps down 
on Internet loopholes 


RICHARD BARRY 

British customers using US 
based on-line services such as 
MSN, AOL and CompuServe 
face 1 7.5 percent price rises fol- 
lowing the planned closure of 
a tax loophole that has given 
American Internet service 
providers an advantage over 
their British counterparts. 

The clamp-down has been 
given added impetus by fears 
that British customers may fall 
outside the protection of Eu- 
ropean Data Protection acts. 

According to the Internet 
Service Providers Association 
(ISPA). on-line services with 


servers based in America do not 
have to pass on VAT to their 
customers because of a loophole 
in British tax law. The European 
Commission has agreed to 
attend to the problem within 
three months. 

The swift response by Brus- 
sels is largely due to the fact that 
anyone who subscribes to a 
US-based service and gives 
them confidential information 
has no recourse under current 
European legislation. 

Currently, if personal data is 
used for criminal purposes, the 
Data Protection Registrar, Eliz- 
abeth France, can act under UK 
law. But according to Ms 


France, because the data is 
stored in the US, prosecution 
would be “very difficult”. 

The problem was inadver- 
tently illustrated by a security 
breach at CompuServe last 
week. A user, who pretended to 
be a member of CompuServe’s 
staff, told customers that billing 
information at CompuServe 
had been lost due to a power 
surge and a virus. He told cus- 
tomers to re-forward their 
billing information to him. 

Ms France is worried British 
customers may have to use US 
courts if tiie individual uses the 
data far criminal means. But this 
could be very costly. 



Internet wrangle: Brussels is looking into a VAT loophole 
that gives US service providers an advantage 


Accountants call for rethink of 
unwieldy company reports 


ROGER TRAPP 

Company reports should be 
radically overhauled so that 
they provide more information 
in a more concise way, accord- 
ing to two leading firms of 
accountants. 

In a survey of listed compa- 
nies* annual reports published 
today, Arthur Andersen found 
“considerable overlap” in ac- 
counts. It also noted “a paucity 
of forward-looking informa- 
tion”. Meanwhile, KPMG 
found that Britain’s biggest 
quoted companies were putting 
so much information into their 
preliminary announcements 
that the full accounts were 
losing their relevance. 


Philip Randall, managing 
partner of Arthur Andersen’s 
UK audit and business advisory 
unit, said: “The best annual 
reports are notable for the 
quality of information not the 
quantity of financial data 
included There must be scape 
for cutting down on giving 
essentially lhe same information 
in two places.” 

The firm points out that the 
growth in disclosures that has 
made annual reports average 44 
pages, with some well over 100, 
is a result of more rules being 
set by increasing numbers of 
bodies. 

Recent years have seen the 
Greenbury and Cadbury Com- 
mittees and the Accounting 


Standards Board as well as 
company law changes having an 
impact on what is included. 

It is likely that the Hampel 
Committee (successor to 
Cadbury), the Auditing Prac- 
tices Board and the National 
Association of Pension Funds 
as well as the ASB’ will influ- 
ence future additions to annual 
accounts. 

Arthur Andersen believes 
that - since many disclosures are 
not essential for a “true and 
fair” view to be given - they 
could be dropped from the 
statutory financial statements, 
but made publicly available 
through a filing with the Stock 
Exchange, in much the same 
way as in the United States. 
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VJSJT THE UK'S BIGGEST EVER 
FRANCHISE EXHIBITION AT THE NEC- 
Almost 200 exhibitors from all sectors of 
business will be there to provide you with a 
complete insight into the world of franchising. 
A world where you can start your own 
business, from as little as £3.000 or up to 
if 300,000. under the umbrella of a tried and 
tested formula. Franchises arc 5 tirr.es more 
likely to succeed than independent start-ups. 
There will also be free- advice from leading 
banks, lawyers, accountants and a series of 
free seminars. Sc make a date to meet the 
leading names in the franchise industry. 

OPEN FBI fth OCT & SAT 5th OCT 1 0AM-5PM 
SUNDAY 6th 1 CAM- 4PM 


M UM 

RANCHES 


BLENHEIM 


SAVE a 


National 

FRANCHISE 


Bring tbhr voucher to the 
exhibition to receive x. £1 
discount on adotisiieni Wee 

fndodes exHfchion catalogue Mid 
wwyw a* seminars. 

Admission price £10 without I** oerptn uh 
ifewouK voucher- L. — 




The Home Choose Carpet 
Franchise with a difference 







Mister Carpetman is a Franchise with 
a dtfference.The whole concept of a 
Home Choose Carpet Franchise 
is unique to this country. Backed up 
by the expertise of some of the 
industry’s top professionals, this is a 
business proposition that anybody 
with enterprise cannot afford to 
miss. 

No previous experience in the 
carpet industry is required. Our 
training, marketing & support 
programme, is the finest on offer. 
We have years . of unrivalled 
experience in the Retail and 
Manufacture of carpets, so we can 
teflyou aU you need to know about 
the industry. 


.1 uniijur. Retail. Home ( boost: Carpet Ssru/cc 


Whether your interested in full or 
part-time commitment, call without 
delay we're convinced you'll realise 
your earning potential and make It 
your KvdfroodL 

Just call 0161 761 5213 for ou rfree 

information pack. With a recruit- 
ment fee of £5 ,5 00+ VAT is this an 
opportunity you can afford to miss ? 



HOW TO RUN A 
SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 


Choose your franchise carefully 


A top name franchise wfll always 
generate plenty of work for you. 

It will provide you with the best 
professional training & equipment and 
always be on hand whenever you need 
assistance. 

But a many good franchise wfll 
urxlerstarrithalyourbusaTesslsyow - 
business aid you gain the trite reward 
from your effort. 

We need new franchisees to service 
the additional work still being 
attracted to our core business, Dyno- 
Rod. Also for the rapidly growrig 
Dyro-Vjxteandoisnw 


of Plumbing, Roofing & Glazing - imder 
the Dyno-Services banner. 

Franchise packages st a rt from as lithe 
as £14,000. 

Call free 0600 458 267 or visit us on 
Stand B38 at the National Franchise 
ExNbHfcm at the Birmingham NEC 
4-6 October 1996. 



JOIN THE DYtSfCf TEAM 


INVEST IN 
YOURSELF 
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cikaNNfraPBitocaastiH 


0800 908985 


;JUH10N BIKES PLC 

: spiMMK Mania anpurernia 
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FUTUREKIDS 


COMPUTER LEARNING CENTRES 


Children • Computers • Education 

We're the world's fastestgrawlng computer education 
franchise. We teach more kids how to use computers than 
any other franchise on Earth, lb And out more about this 
imfque opportunity, call us. Watl gladly explain why 

nmmnass b so rewarding - in ewsy sense of the word. 
Fnturekids Limited 

71 a. UA «tad ffi* Saw. Leada WH 7 N T«l Pin IE MM Fkc Mtl 7 K TO 


£23,029 


is exactly how much you would have, tax free, if you 
phoned us 52 weeks ago! You need £3995 capital 
and 5 hours per week, 2 hours each Saturday 

* Limited Licensees available 
• Not Franchise or MLM 

* No setting involved 

* Immediate income 

Tel: 01452 532 415 

7 days, 24 hours 


DORCHESTER PLAN 



Moire fim mart of s srowft market 


To find oat more about teis opportunity 
to B»m ®e nesrestmlKfc in the county' 
and to have your own tateaMs cat 


SftllpQter (<Si 2 £) 

. n»tertoirtVM«Btt«S|>«ia»8 

■tout t&m Bosto n ■» ■» Jal ***** 

fatnusaMlirtpoiartUchnl*. 

4j0w.SaiMp Cmti MtOnglB CowaOwSy 


FRANCHISE 9 - Are you really looking? 


Woridrg right now in the UK Is a franchise that b new 


What is it? 


FrwiciifcwswhijteBafoB branded aportsmv.chalnstam 
ovenrakesA fashions clothing. 


How much can { earn ? 


P8ot scheme, E4SJXX) turnover si lass than 6 morWhs 
wfth profits st 40% pkf 


What will it cost? 


M595 and work from home. 


What do I do now? 


Ttb 01204 S24541 
Fax: 01204524603 

for a tree tact pack 
wwwJnxtratSnQxo.uk 



HUGE PROFITS? PRINT AT HONK 

W> t pm yw n home. No inks. atfflL fans or nottt. Print cuang 
gBcrinp f ourfe. Juk^noa. keyfohs. invites, pas, etc. 
fimrquwd Bnosb uHetop mafbtnc. Invest ei% £1829 + VAT, 


01780 57055 (Mire) 


The stail of 
an exciting 
new chapter 
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fJuiU jxjur own successful 
eteeutiM tard* comfuny- 
Whh ow 75 office* 
wof5&*>4c.Huo'*n» 
InmnBTOojl bene of 
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flvrpnKnnctM) 
and naming pnS«nme, 
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Search Fott' 

[iPROFUABLII 
.BUSINESS IS. 



*Hex aaonMaghem* 
^LownmatmantfUBd 
nroh~~ J l ~ 

* l^i to £S*G lorarae pvjtmr * 

* JUmhoOs NO aattof * 



W/ OPPORTUNITY 



1=1 


fniAf-.'C.'AL FPEEOOH C AX 
SE YDufiS /'« C DAC 0 
LESS I HOT '.'Ll'j 



EARN UP TO 

£ 30,000 

IN YOUR FIRST YEAR 
DBjmme ms oaumrm 
pooDsnwums 

QBiamS » TOOK AKA 
Yaa dm peak made business, with I 
owr 24,000 poiaitialaston 

wepmwfcwHytfag. 



ALL RS F08 JUST £6995 -HKT 

for FREE tact park 

T eb 01367 243434 

IHEtf.IC.lt IWo.» CHOICE 


Ora Hasan - Pat* - ciBtef •» p-i 

fto/ ft llwsarei Jaw - HOOK + p* 

Sawt A Judjr Jadrau - EH* * pa 

Then ue soma oi the wearas d 

paopia rtiuoucatJ In the Ktoanerai 

iNenmft « tno oasM y«an. Sw an 

[investment Of 'ess than £100 

WANTT0 BETHE NEXT ONE? 

cm nfarfaanr tafeemndon oc 


0117 932209 24hrs 
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How a goldfish 
keeps its nerve 

Research into how animals repair damaged tissue 
may help spinal injury victims, says Paul Rodgers 

G oldfcb do it, ig uanas do famous short memory -said to last coming to the site of the injury, and 
jo why can't the for- only as long as it takes to swim slopped them from doing their 
mer Superman actor around a bowL Its immune system work if they did show up. 
Christopher Reeve and may be wiping its memory as it Without the macrophages to 
other soinal injury vie- swims. effect a cleaning operation, toxins 

UU * J iitaip thic foaric to thf» that rt,*. fro™ 


G oldfish do it, iguanas do 

it, so why can’t the for- 
mer Superman actor 
ChristopherReeveand 

other spinal injury vic- 
tims do it too - regenerate their 
damaged nerve cells? The question, 
which has long petplexed neurolo- 
gists, may finally have an answer - 
and with it a possible new treatment 
for paralysis. 

It is our ability to even ask such 
questions that is at the heart of the 
problem. According to Professor 
Mkhal Schwartz at the Weizmann 
Institute of Science in Israel, mam- 
malian nerve cells have traded a tal- 
ent for regeneration for the ability 
to learn. In general the bargain 
benefits humans; except when 
injury to the spinal cord - the 
45cm, finger-thick bundle of nerves 
running through 38 vertebrae - 
leaves us without feeling or the use 
of our limbs. 

Schwartz’s theory is based on the 
earlier discovery that the action of 
the immune system is suppressed in 
the brain. She says this is partly be- 
cause the process of learning in- 
volves rewiring the billions of 
connections between neurons. An 
automatic repair mechanism that re- 
turned this network of nerve cells 
to its original form would cause 
something akin to amnesia. “Clear- 
ly you don't want interference from 
outside systems," she said. 

This may explain the goldfish’s 


famous short memory - said to last 
only as long as it takes to swim 
around a bcwL Its immune system 
may be wiping its memory as it 
swims. 

But this leads to the idea that the 
same suppression of the immune 
system m higher organisms also 
stops regrowth of the neurons, 
which occur in the brain, spinal col- 
umn and optic nerve. Experiments 
by Schwartz and her team offer ev- 
idence that this is the case, and also 
suggest a way of getting around the 
problem. 

One of the curiosities of spinal 
injuries is that the damage done to 
the nerves tends to be greater than 
would be expected from the initial 
injury itself. With ordinary organs, 
such as the skin, the first reaction 
to damage is the release of chemi- 
cal messengers which attract macro- 
phages. cells in the immune system 
that gobble up foreign bodies and 
the remains of dead cells, to the site 
of the wound. These release hor- 
mones which promote regrowth of 
the damaged cells. The arrival of 
the macrophages is visible even to 
the non-scientific eye, being sig- 
nalled by swelling. 

But when spinal nerves are dam- 
aged, the swelling is much less than 
in other parts of the body. Schwartz 
found that the nerve cells were giv- 
ing off a chemical - she dubbed it 
Immune Privilege Factor - that 
discouraged macrophages from 


coming to the site of the injury, and 
stopped them from doing their 
work if they did show up. 

Without the macrophages to 
effect a cleaning operation, toxins 
released from dead cells went on to 
damage neighbouring healthy ones. 
The suppressed macrophages also 
appeared to release highly reactive 
free radicals, which added to the 
damage. Without the hormonal 
doses, the remaining nerve cells 
made no effort to rebuild 
connections across the damage d 
section. 

The odd thing is that this does 
not apply to parts of the nerve cells 
that extend to the rest of the body. 
The long tendrils known as axons 
that connect one nerve cell to 
another can stretch the length of 
the spinal column, or to the extrem- 
ities of the body. If a cut on your 
finger severs an axon, the immune 
system reacts normally and the 
damage is repaired. 

In Schwartz’s experiments, the 
neurons of a rat's optical nerve 
were severed. She took blood sam- 
ples from the animal, separated the 
macrophages, and in a test tube 
exposed a damaged axon from else- 
where in the rat’s body to them. The 
macrophages became activated; 
when they were then injected into 
the damaged optic nerve, they 
began removing the debris of the 
dead cells and releasing their heal- 
ing hormones. 



Schwartz is cautious about pre- 
dicting a cure for paralysis, though 
she does think doctors will eventu- 
ally use a technique similar to her 
own. It is theoretically possible to 
come up with a drug mat blocks 
Immune Privilege Factor. The 
problem would be to keep it from 
spreading to other parts of the 
central nervous system, where it 
could play havoc with memory and 
learned responses. Injected macro- 
phages might also spread to some 
extent, though probably not as far. 

Other researchers favour a drug- 
based approach. Schwartz says her 
work is based in part on earlier 
studies by Professor Schwab at the 
Swiss Institute for Brain Research. 
He has not only identified two 
growth inhibitors, but also devel- 


oped antibodies to block them. 
Treated with these, axons that 
would normally sprout for a mil- 
limetre and then halt will keep 
growing for a centimetre. 

An effective clinical treatment, 
however, is years away. Schwartz 
measured her success by counting 
the new fibres that had grown 
across the surgical cut made in her 
rat’s optical nerves. It did not mea- 
sure how well the new connections 
were working- something the team 
is now trying to discover. 

Another question is whether the 
treatment works only when a 
wound is fresh. If so, it would be of 
little help to Mr Reeve and others 
who have been injured m the past 
But it could provide a new life for 
future victims of spinal injury. 



If goldfish can 
regenerate damaged 
nerve tissues, why 
can’t the actor 
Christopher Reeve, 
left, and other spinal 
injury victims? 
Unfortunately, 
mammalian nerve 
cells have traded a 
talent for 

regeneration for an 
ability to learn 

Photograph (lop): 

David Sandison 


When the Moon meets the Sun on a tropical island . . . 


Nigel Henbest and Heather Couper have seen total eclipses from 
exotic locations. Next month, we'll get a lunchtime treat in Britain 


H ot on the heels of last 
Thursday night’s lunar 
eclipse comes a com- 
parative rarity: an eclipse of the 
Sun, on Saturday, 12 October. 
What is even more unusual is 
that it will be easily visible from 
the British Isles, and it even 
takes place at a civilised time of 
day - around lunchtime. The 
bad news is that the eclipse will 
not be total, so there will be no 
dramatic sights of a blacked-oul 
Sun surrounded by its faint 
outer atmosphere. But it will be 
the best eclipse of the Sun vis- 
ible in Britain since 1961. 

Solar eclipses happen be- 
cause of a weird coincidence: 
the Sun and Moon appear 
almost exactly the same size in 
the sky. In fact, the Sun is 400 
times larger than the Moon - 
but it is also 400 limes further 
away. Twice a year, the Moon 
crosses the disc of ihe Sun. If 
you are in precisely the right 
spot on Earth (to within a Few 
kilometres), you will see the 
Moon overlap the Sun. That is 
when you gel a total eclipse. 

It is a cliche, but nothing pre- 
pa res you for the experience of 
totality’. We have witnessed two 
total eclipses: from a small 
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island in Indonesia, and from 
the top of the Big Island of 
Hawaii. The first thing you 
notice as the Moon moves inex- 
orably across the Sun's disc is 
that the quality of light changes. 
It takes on a flat, artificial 
appearance, a bit like a film set 
Minutes before the eclipse, it 
starts to get colder, and seconds 
before, you see the shadow of 
the Moon racing across the 
landscape in your direction. 
Then the whole world changes. 
Replacing the bright, depend- 
able Sun in the sky is a pitch- 
black intruder - like a Chinese 
death-mask. All around, frozen 
crimson flames, great gas- 
arches called prominences, lick 
at its edges. And surrounding 
the whole is the Sun’s outer 
aunospbere, the exquisite 
pearly corona, which fans away 
to invisibility against the dark- 
ened sky. 

The scene lasts just minutes. 
As the Moon moves away, sun- 
light bursts through, creating 
the glorious “diamond ring 
effect". Night turns into day - 
and you wonder if you imag- 
ined it ail. 

.Although the 12 October 
eclipse does not come into this 


category - it will not be total 
anywhere on Earth - the Moon 
will still bite a respectable 
chunk out of the Sun. In Lon- 
don, 61 per cent of the Sun will 
be obscured: in Edinburgh, 64 
percent 

Because the eclipse is not 
total you must be careful how 
you watch it. With nearly 4G per 
cent of sunlight still getting 
through, the Sun will still be 
dangerous to look at directly. 
You can observe the eclipse 
safely indoors by allowing a 
chink of sunlight through a 
hole in a blind, which forms a 
miniature “pinhole camera" 
image of the Sun. it’s also safe 
to view through a special 
eclipse filter - but DO NOT use 
exposed photographic film (a 
favourite method in past years) 
because modern colour emul- 
sions allow some of the Sun's 
harmful radiation through. 

The last eclipse to rival this 
one was in 1W1, when Lon- 
doners saw 91 per cent of the 
Sun covered up (S6 per cent in 
Edinburgh). The most recent 
total eclipse in the UK was on 
29 June 1927. lasting a mere 24 
seconds over North Wales and 
the north of England. The 


weather was appalling that day, 
and the eclipse was a wash-out. 
Only a few people got to sec it. 

Those keen to see the next 
total eclipse visible from these 
shores have but a few years to 
wait. In the morning of 11 
August 1999, a total eclipse 
lasting between one and two 
minutes (depending where you 
are) will sweep over the Sally 
Isles, south Devon, Cornwall, 
and the island of Alderney. 
After that, it takes off for 
Europe: but the best place to 
be is between Falmouth and 
Penzance, where the eclipse 
will last for 122 seconds. 

Hotels in the area are al- 
ready reporting heavy book- 
ings *So. if you want to see the 
celestial spectacle of a lifetime, 
get in there quickly - or you will 
have to wait until 2081 for 
the next British total eclipse. 

Those interested in British 
eclipses will be fascinated by 
UK Solar Eclipses from Year /, 
by Sheridan Williams (£1 1.95 
pius £1 p&p. from Cock Tower 
Press. PO Box 5010 . Leighton 
Buzzard, Beds. LU7 OZZ). 

What’s Up? 

Brilliant Jupiter now hangs in 



The sky as ft will appear at 11pm in mid-October 
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the south-west during the early 
evening, selling by 10pm. As its 
glory days fade for this year, all 
the attention is focusing on Sat- 
urn. It is visible all night long, 
and lies high in the south at 
midnight. A telescope will 
reveal the famous rings, and at 


leasl one moon. Above Saturn, 
a large square of stars marks 
the body of Pegasus, the 
winged horse. Rather confus- 
ingly, the left-hand star of the 
square is officially part of the 
neighbouring constellation, 
Andromeda. 


October diary (all times BST) 

3 Mercury at greatest western 
elongation 

4 1.05pm Moon at last quarter 
12 3.15pm New Moon 
Partial eclipse of the Sun (exact 
times depend on position 
within the UK: Edinburgh 1 .49 


to 4.21pm, London 1.59 to 
4.31pm) 

19 7.10pm Moon at fijst quarter 
21 Maximum of Orionid 
meteor shower 

26 3.12pm Full Moon 

27 2am British Summer Time 

ends 
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ACROSS 

7 itogy transport system? 

9 Bound to react quickly 

W) 

10 Dry part of grotto we 
locate (5) 

11 Significantly, is unoccu- 
pied we hear (3,5) 

12 He’d make no issue 
about complaint (10,4) 


15 Still so full of rubbishv 
stuff (6) 

16 Art work assembled bit 
by bit (6) 

18 Anyway, I can't hasten 
end of rising (23.9) 

20 Lock-keeper? (S) 

22 Personal assistant ring- 
ing cardinal privately 
(5) 

24 Gun law. bv the sound 


25 Family member is ab- 
solute' opposite (8) 

DOWN 

1 Following campaign by 
safety-first groups (S) 

2 Stream's a foot deep 

( 4 ) 

3 Second-class letter one 

gets in the Far East (6) 

4 Move fast, reach,’ to 
grab line (4) 

5 Contract worker gains 
control (4.2,4) 

6 Equal notice taken of 
religious adherent (6) 

8 British one brought into 
line with European 
plant (9) 

13 Small amount of sul- 
phur's of importance 
( 10 ) , 

14 May be part of a build- 


ing UIUUL 

17 Study answer husband 
gets (8) 

18 One’s sick of a North 
African city (6) 

19 Due to receive each 
fine (6) 

21 Embarrassed about 
new split (4) 

23 Rim away from brawl 
with a Greek character 
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The CF-62. The safest notebook PC ever invented. 
It's the only notebook PC in iho world with a 
rewritable, removable optical tec Thtsconveroonily 
sized 650 Mb disc called PO. can with eaw safely 
prelect file data on your PC Notebook from 3 ny loss 
or failure, however unexpected Your hard dnvo can 


automatically be backed up onto a PD 

disc which hm tho same storage capacity 


O! 

you. ^ A|A 
has just got 

REALLY 

HARD to do. 


^Wcfficafions you would wtpeo from a 99 b of the afl 
notebook PC Including Pentium 133 Mhz process* 
'•35 Gb HDD. 1034 x 664 high resow**, * 

60 PC Card slpta wHh 2V Pari and CD R 
tinve. To find out more about the world’s tin* 

! " 9dia no,ebQ <* PD Drive call 0500 

Lets be careful oul there. RafflSWsJf 
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